TEXTILES <> PAPER <> LEATHER; 


Including the Proceedings of the 
American AssociAtion or TextTiLe Cuemists AND CoLorisTs 
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GEIGY offers 


SETACYL BRILLIANT PINK G 

SETACYL BRILLIANT SCARLET B 
SETACYL BRILLIANT SCARLET G 
SETACYL BRILLIANT SCARLET R 


Four new products for the dyeing of 
acetate silk. 


Additional colors will shortly be avail- 


able. 


Selling Agents Britain 


'. &.. GRIGT s. A. GEIGY COMPANY Inc. rue = Kay COLOUR CO. LTD 


Basle, Switzerlan 


BRANCHES: , 89-91 BARCLAY STREET secret 
Philadelphia eee 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Branch Works at Cl 


t Clayton 


Soston 
*-rovide 


nee oro 
Columbus, Ga 


Istablished 1764 Manufacturers of dyestuffs since 1859 


AINTS ©=——-> INKS c———®© RUBBER 
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B* using “AKCO” Warp Size you can improve 
your warps and the efficiency of your slasher. 

“AKCO” Warp Size possesses perfect penetrating 
properties and the ability to blend with or be ab- 
sorbed by the starch of your size. This produces 
stronger and more elastic yarns and therefore puts 
them in better condition for the looms. Because 
of the high degree of weavability imparted to the 


warps, the production of the loom and the quality of the cloth are increased 
and the percentage of “seconds” is reduced. 


The ability of “akco” Warp Size to blend perfectly with the starch pro- 
duces an effect known as “binding”, which naturally reduces flaking and 
shedding and produces a smooth, highly flexible warp. 


The high softening powers possessed by “akco” Warp Size allow it to 


be used in very small quantity to produce desired results and effects an 
attractive saving in the cost of sizing material. 


“AKCO” Werp Size is guaranteed to be free of all mineral oils or waxes 
or any deleterious chemicals of any kind. Its extreme purity makes it of 
tremendous value to mills whose cloth is bleached or dyed. It has no injur 
ious effects on these operations, but does in fact make the cloth better fitted 
for them. Our representative will be glad to call on you and further demon- 
strate the merits of this superior sizing assistant. 
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A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Branches: 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Providence, R. 1. 
Represented in Canada by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. Ltd. 
12 St. Peter St., Montreal 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Eradicate Your Dyehouse Troubles 


In every dyehouse certain shades or materials are 
the cause of many difficulties. For several years 
the following specialties have solved many troubles 
and their popularity is attested to by continual re- 
peat orders: 


HOSIERY—ALPINE RED 3B—A neutral dyeing, slow 
exhausting, level dyeing red for shading the silk. 

UNION SILK GREY—A pleasing shade of gray, coloring 
cotton, viscose and silk the same shade. 

AMANIL FAST BLACK L—As a base for grays and for 
shading, this product has all the advantages of its prototype and 
in addition dyes a solid shade on cotton and silk. 

WORSTED— CHROMAVEN YELLOW LSW—‘he 
greenest type of this level dyeing color, competitively priced 
against the ordinary brands Leaves silk clean. 

CHROMAVEN BRILLIANT ORANGE 2R—The most 
level dyeing top chrome orange on the market. 

DRESS GOODS—AMACID FAST PINK B CONC.—An 
extremely level dyeing product widely used as a component of 
tan and mode shades. 

SILK—AMACID AZO YELLOW G CONC.—The most 
economical product on the market today. 

LEATHER—NAPHTOL BLUE 3R CONC.—The Ameri- 


can Aniline standard is the standard for AMIERICA. 


Ameriean Aniline Products, Ine. 
45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Offices: Boston, Mass. Works: Lock Haven, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Nyack, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Established 1895 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers of 
The Original 


BLEACHING OIL 


for boiling out Cotton, to produce a foundation 
for a Pure White 


High Grade Sulphonated and Saponified 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Para Soap Oil 


Solvents and Assistants for 
cleaning all Textiles 


B & L Bleachers’ Bluings 
and Tints 


Works and Ofice, ATLANTIC, MASS. 


Grasselli 
Dyestuff Corporation 


Plants: 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Grasselli, N. J. 


Sole importers of colors 
manufactured by the 


Farbenfabriken 
vorm. 
Friedr.:Bayer & Co. 


Leverkusen 
117 Hudson Street, New York 
Boston Providence Philadelphia 


Chicago Charlotte San Francisco 


‘ Represented in Canada by 
Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation, Ltd. 
Toronto 


Sole Selling Agents: 
Essex Aniline Works 
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ECONOMY See SERVICE 


Announcement 


The Beaver Chemical Corporation have 
just placed on the market a new color: 


SULPHUR RED BROWN BC 


It is absolutely a straight color. 
Excellent solubility and fast to 
light and washing. Especially 
adapted for machine dyeing. 


DUNKER & PERKINS CoO. 


N. E. Agents 


263 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


EDWARD C. FOSTER 


274 WASHINGTON ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


IMPORTER AND 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT 


Specializing in a Complete Line of all 


VAT COLORS 


Immediate Delivery or Import 


Selling Agents 
Garfield Aniline Works, Inc. 
New England Aniline Works, Inc. 
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SIGN 


x SS A Dyeing Establishment in 1625 
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Al QUALITY @”? SERVICE 


‘tae is addressed to you—who think as we do—that the import- 
ance of quality in dyestuffs cannot be over-magnificd. Experience, 
knowledge, and expert judgment are always valuable. When they are 
combined, as in this organization, for the making and application of 
dyestuffs, proportionate benefits are bound to accrue to the users. 

You are invited to test the worth of these dyestuffs—to receive 
full measure by a service that acts on its own initiative to secure your 
complete satisfaction. 

We and our immediate predecessors have an experience of over 
50 years in introducing and handling dyestuffs in America. 


Diamine « Alizarine Indanthrene Helindon  Hydron 
and other Colors of Domestic and Foreign manufacture. 
Sole Importers of the DYESTUFFS manufactured by 
FARBWERKE, VORMALS MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING 


and 


LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Successor to Dyestuff Department of H.A.METZ & ©O% 
122 Hudson Street, New York 


128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 30114 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 
316 Turk’s Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


449 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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—DIAX= 


Bleachers, Finishers and Dyers have 
complained that de-sizing compounds 
were expensive and hard to handle. 


DIAX, made by the MALT-DIA- 
STASE CO., brought down the price 
and made its use easy. 





“Over a Century of Service and Progress” 






BLEACHING POWDER 
FINISHING MATERIALS 
FORMIC ACID 
COLORS 
GUMS and WAXES 
DYESTUFFS CAUSTIC SODA 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Exporters of Industrial Chemicals 
46 Cliff Street New York 


BRANCHES: 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland 
Gloversville, N. Y. 












DIAX, because it is better, is being 
used with great success by the larg- 
est Bleachers, Finishers, Printers and 
Dyers 

























Write us for Free Demonstration and Sample 





MALT-DIASTASE COMPANY 
79 Wall St., New York City 


68-64 Garden Street Wyckoff Avenue and Decatur Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Evergreen, N. Y. 





















United States 
Color & Chemical 


Company, Inc. 
93 Broad St. Boston, Mass. 











S. R. Davip 
& COMPANY 


Pewee estes 
| 










Dyestuffs 


New York Office: 25 Howard St. 













FACTORIES: 
NEW ENGLAND ANILINE WORKS, Ine. 
Ashland, Mass. 





252 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 










GARFIELD ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Garfield, N. J. 







Tel. Main 1684 
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America 


USE 
“CAMEL” 
DYES 


—for fastness 


KROMEKO VIOLET 2 RLN 
ANTHRACENE ACID BROWN RD 


AUTOCHROME FAST GREEN LC 
fast to light and fulling 


Dye Monochrome, Afterchrome, or Chrome-bottom 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


Manufactured by 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY 


75 Hudson Street American Dyestuff Manufacturers New York, N. Y. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
BOSTON CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 


-_ 


SSS ssn ee 
“STANDARDS EVERYWHERE” 
ee Y 


ze Réhm & Haas Company, Inc. 


g 
Ga 
We have specialized in the manufacture of —~ | 


Hydrosulfites 
and Allied Products 


Lykopon—Anhydrous Sodium Hydro- Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Form- 
sulfite for reducing indigo and vat dyes, aldehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


for stripping, etc. = 
tiie Protolin—Soluble normal Zinc Formal- 


Formopon—Sodium Formaldehyde dehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


Sulfoxylate for discharge printing. js 
. ee . Protolin AZ—A special soluble Sul- 
Indopon W — Indigo Discharge Assistant. foxylate for stripping dyes. 


Our laboratory makes a special study of these prod- dyes from all classes of goods are supplied on request. 
ucts and their application,and appreciates the We also manufacture in our own plants a wide 
opportunity of co-operating with users in solving range of Heavy Chemicals,including Acids, Sodium 
any problems which the employment of these Sulfide,Glauber's Salt, Aluminum Sulfate, Aluminum 
products presents. Suggestions for stripping Chloride, liquid andcrystals, Tartar Emetic,etc- 


(oy ie € Factories 


Bristol and pate Tatra oe te ew 


40 North Front Street ae a 
PHILADELPHIA Ore tM IIE Gloversville, N.Y° 


Tele eR Ee 
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Carbic Color & Chemical Company, Ine. 
INDIGOSOL O INDIGOSOL O4B 


Aniline Colors—Chemicals 














451-453 WASHINGTON STREET 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Providence, Boston 
SOLE AGENTS FOR DURAND & HUGUENIN S.A., PASLE, SWITZERLAND 


NEW YORK CITY 








THE DYER, 


Calico Printer, Bleacher and Finisher. 


36 


The only Organ of these trades in Great Britain 
43rd YEAR OF PUBLICATION 





The Dyer has already a large circulation in the United States and throughout 
the American Continent. 


Add the name of your firm to the list. 
Published on the 1st and 5th of each month by 


HEYWOOD AND COMPANY, Ltd., 150 Holborn, London, E. C. | 


Subscription 12/6 per annum, mail free. 





| UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
YORK AND COLGATE STS., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


DIRECT FAST BLACK L 
DIRECT FAST BLUE 4GL 


Also Announcing Our New Product 


DIRECT FAST BLUE 2GL 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. ————BRANCHES-————- PAWTUCKET, R. | 
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Wii FadePAsk the 
ee) FADE-OMETER 


Standardized Sunlight 


ON PRINTED GOODS 
ALL THE COLORS 


should fade at the same rate to insure a nice 
appearance after being used for a while. When 
one or two of the colors go ahead of the rest 
the fabric soon takes ona shabby look. With the 


Fade-Ometer 


in your dyehouse it is the easiest thing in the 
world to pick out colors with the same relative 
fastness to light. Hundreds of mills have found 
that out. New Bulletin No. 61 (free) tells the 


; : 
whole story. 


Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
364 W. Superior St. Chicago, Illinois 


New York London 
F. Schlayer Kelvin Bottomley & Baird, Ltd. 
25 Howard Street 51/52 Fenchurch St., E. C. 


WATER 


Zeolite Water Softeners 
Rapid Sand Filters 
Oil Removal Filters 
Iron and Manganese Removal 


The Permutit Company 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


ind Agents in All Principal Cities 
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ARABOL 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 
110 East 42nd St., New York 


Manufacturers 
of Any Kind of Compounds for 


SIZING FINISHING 
SOFTENING WEIGHTING 


SOLUBLE OILS 


50-75% guaranteed 
BOIL-OFF OIL DEGUMMING OIL 


Inquiries Solicited 


Factories at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Brampton, Ont. 


An Explanation of 
Our Fifty Years of oe Hcuse manent 


one has muisinterpr | the tatement made 1 


1 in 1891 by John 
These men were 
inery and 


Special Constr uction When Re quired 


“KLAUDER- WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 
Originators Pioneers + Leaders 


BETHAYRES * PENNSYLVANIA 
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NEW YORK COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
Manufacturers of ANILINE COLORS 


Fast Dyes— 


Mordant Colors for Men’s Wear, etc., Fast to 
Extreme Requirements. 


Fast Acid Colors for Ladies’ Dress Goods, etc., 
Fast to Light and Level Dyeing. 


Light Fast Colors for Cotton, Rayon and Silk, 
for Dress and Upholstery Material, etc. 


Main Office and Works 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


Oils, Chemicals, Gums 
and Finishes 
for the 
THROWSTER, DYER, FINISHER 
AND PRINTER 


Headquarters for 


SANITOSE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
A superior silk finish 


SILTEX GUM 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The new printing gum 


DECERESENE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The chemical degummer 


SS nt Vom: Jereey (ity, N. J. 


Our Laboratory at your service. 


BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Unevenly Dyed 
“** Three-Fibre Hose’’ 


Streaked Dyeing and 
Smears on the Finished Hose 


are generally caused by the fact that oils used 
for winding Artificial Silk are 


NOT boiled out properly 
“HYDROXY THREE FIBRE BOIL OFF OIL” 


boils out these oils and degums the pure silk 
at the same time. The oils are held in sus- 
pension, preventing the streaking and the 
smears. 

This should interest anyone making a hose 
or fabric from Art Silk, Pure Silk and Cotton 
or Worsted. 


Manufactured only by 
KALI MANUFACTURING CO 


1410 N. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BLEACHERS! 


Can you imagine 
bleaching in 8 hours 
from grey to finish? 


and cutting out 
your seconds and tender 
goods? 


and obtaining 

a perfect, permanent white 
with softness and 
elasticity? 


No, it doesn’t cost more! 


“Answer: The Solozone Process. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
709 Sixth Avenue New York 


ALBINO 
the Supreme 


TEXTILE SOAP 
Aniline Colors Dyestuffs 


Chemicals and 
Chemical Specialties 


Softeners and Soluble Oils 


EUGENE VELLNER 
1209-11-13 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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= Upholstery Plushes 
2 and Hangings 


HE better grades of these fabrics 

should be dyed fast to light and 

ae crocking. Few dyes are necessary for 
ce current shades used either as self colors 

Ages or in combination, as follows: 

National Fast Wool Yellow 3GL 
National Fast Crimson 6BL 

National Alizarine Sapphire 

National Wool Orange 2G Crystals 


National Fast Crimson GR 
National Buffa'to Black NBR 


Samples and full particulars will be 
sent upon request. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DyYEs 
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“*Circulated Everywhere Dyestuffs Are Used’’ 


Devoted to the practical application of dyestuffs in all industries; especially to textile chemistry—the science and practice of 
scouring, bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 
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Raw Silk Skeins—Making the Thread—Classifcation by Grades—The Raw Silk Inspector— 
Inadequacy of Physical Tests 


By KARL R. MOORE 


HE raw silk of commerce comes to the manufac-_, 


turer in skeins weighing from two and one-half 

to three and one-half ounces and containing from 
forty-five thousand to sixty-five thousand yards per skein. 
These skeins are packed in a bale in books of thirty 
skeins each, and the bale weighs about one hundred twen- 
ty-five to one hundred thirty pounds. 

The thread of these skeins has been made at the filature 
or reeling establishment by immersing the cocoons in boil- 
ing water, and reeling off the filament of several cocoons 
simultaneously. Each of these cocoon filaments weighs 
about two and one-half denier per four hundred fifty 
meters of length and the number of these cocoons utilized 
to make the thread is in accordance with the size desired. 
The most popular size in this country desired by manu 
facturers is 13/15 denier in Japan silk, and this is made 
by taking the filament of five or six cocoons from the 
immersion basin and passing them through a small porce- 
lain orifice. (Fig. 1.) 
sericin, and in passing through the orifice the 
threads are kneaded together. 


The boiling water in the basin 
softens the 
Twist is put in by pass- 
The 


number of turns of twist put in at this point has an im- 


ing the thread over reels and twisting it upon itself. 


portant bearing upon the quality of the silk reeled, as the 
less turns put in the faster the silk can be reeled and the 
greater the production of the filature; but also the lower 
will be the the the 
working qualities during manufacture. In order to gain 


cohesion of thread and poorer its 


production at low labor cost, however, unscrupulous fila- 


ture managers will often sacrifice the possibilities of 
obtaining a silk of high cohesion and good weavine quali 
ties, contident that this will escape detection in the condi- 


tioning houses and will not show up until the silk is in 


‘ss ina mill many thousands of miles distant. 
comes on the market raw silk is classified into 
several grades of quality. 


These grades are made by the 
Mspect 


rs in the central conditioning house in the coun- 


try trom which the silk came. The product of each 


filature is examined and graded in accordance with the 
inspector’s judgment as to its quality. His judgment is 
based upon a visual examination. Japanese silk is divided 
into the greatest number of grades. The best is classified 
Extra or Crack Double Extra; then follows 
Extra; Best No. 1 to Extra; Best No. 1; No. 1; No. 1 to 
1%; No. 1%; No. 1% to 2; No. 2. These grades denote 


certain physical and structural qualities of the raw silk, 


as Double 


such as luster, evenness, cohesion, etc. Those silks judgea 
by the inspector as a results of his visual examination to 
have in the highest degree those qualities most desired 


by the manufacturer are placed in the highest grades and 


<> 


a 





Fic. 1.—(.1) Cocoons immersed in basin; (B) Porcelain 
eve; (C) Point of twist of thread wfon itself. 
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cost the most money. The quality or grade of silk pur- 
chased depends largely upon the purpose for which the 
silk is to be used. For fine grade sheer hosiery nothing 
but a Crack Double Extra will serve, while for under- 
wear made from two-thread tram an Extra or a Best 
No. 1 to Extra is employed by many large manufacturers. 
For certain types of dress goods the lowest qualities may 
be used in the filling of the cloth as the imperfections will 
be covered in the weaving. 

Mills buying silk in quantity usually have a raw silk 
inspector who, when mechanical classification is not em- 
ployed, examines the silk in each lot for the purpose of 
determining whether or not the silk is of a quality equal 
to the grade that it has been sold as. In making this 
examination the inspector is dependent upon the aid of 
touch and vision. No definite method is employed, each 
inspector being governed by private methods of his own, 
This sort of an inspection, when carried on near the 
filature at which the silk was reeled, may be a satisfac- 
tory method to employ as the inspector will have some 
knowledge of the cocoon crop from the district, the breed 
of the worms, and an intimate knowledge of the character 
of the supervision of the filature. But when this inspec- 
tion is carried on, thousands of miles distant from the 
places where the silk was grown, the inspector becomes 
solely dependent upon his sense of touch and vision, and 
can only amplify these by certain crude tests, such as 
scratching with the finger nail, etc.; then the inspection 
of raw silk by these organoleptic methods becomes more 
or less of a farce. As can be readily understood, the 
grading of silk based upon any such method of examina- 
tion as the above must be made solely upon the basis of 
physical properties, and it becomes impossible without 
the aid of a subsequent mechanical measurement to as- 
certain anything concerning the structural qualities of the 
raw silk, such as its evenness and cleanness. Most mill 
men will agree that for actual working conditions in the 
mill an accurate forecast of these structural properties is 
of far greater importance as affecting the throwing and 
weaving qualities of the lot than any examination cover- 
ing the physical properties alone. Furthermore, inspec- 
tors grading silk by means of touch and vision unsup- 
plemented by mechanical measurement will almost never 
agree upon the quality of any lot of silk grading below 
a Crack Double [xtra. 

I-xperiments begun by Rosenzweig in Italy and carried 
to a practical application by W. P. Seem in America 
have proven that the basic qualities of raw silk and their 
relative value can be accurately measured by mechanical 
means, and from the values arrived at by this measure- 
ment the silk in question can be accurately classified. The 
value of this scientific supplementation and the need for 
it in the silk industry is evident in view of the fact that 
there is sold every year in this country many times the 
quantity of Crack Double Extra and Double Extra silk 
as is actually reeled in Japan. 


(Part IT will appear in an early issue.) 
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CAUSTIC POTASH 


Made by Electrolysis 








[The following interesting information in regard to 
the uscs of caustic potash in the textile industry is re- 
trinted from e@ fo'der issued by Chemische Fabrik 
Gricshei:n-FElektron, Frankfort-on-Main. | 


AUSTIC potash is principally used for manufac- 

turing soft soap. In most European countries and 
in the United States soft soap is an indispensable requisite 
in the household, as well as in industrial works, shipyards, 
laundries, and other establishments. In some countries, 
however, soft soap is not used to the extent it would be, 
were the nature and the properties of this type of soap 
sufficientiy known. 

Soft soap is made in a very simple way. Oils and fats 
are boiled together with caustic potash lye, to which a 
certain amount of ordinary potash may be added. The 
resultant product is soft soap, and this, filled into suitable 
packages direct from the boiler, is ready for use for all 
purposes. 


ADVANTAGES 


The great advantage which caustic potash has over 
caustic soda is that the vield with the former is about 20 
per cent higher than with the latter. Thus 100 kilos of 
linseed oil treated with caustic potash would yield 235 
kilos of soft soap, while 100 kilos of linseed oil treated 
with caustic soda would yield only 190 kilos of hard soap. 

The advantage of soft soap over hard soap is apparent 
in cases where it is essential that the objects to be cleaned 
be rubbed with soap all over, or where it is necessary to 
mix soap with sand, sawdust or similar materials in order 
to materially enhance its cleansing effects. Soft soap 
dissolves readily and promptly in cold water. 


Woot ScouRING 


Soft soap is indispensable in the treatment of wool, 
more especially in wool scouring, as it leaves the wool 
clean, soft and white, saves waste in carding by prevent- 
ing brittleness of the fibers, enables it to retain more of 
its natural moisture, elasticity and tensile strength. Wool 
scoured with potash soap can be spun into finer counts 
of yarn than if the same quality of wool were scoured 
with soda soap. 

Soaps made with soda have the tendency to make wool 
or flannels brittle and harsh to the touch, to cause heavy 
shrinkage, and to give the material a dullish color. This 
tendency is entirely obviated by caustic potash, which 
produces a soap that has little action on woolen fiber, and 
leaves the wool and flannel softer and more lustrous in 
appearance while preserving its elasticity. 

Thorpe’s Dictionary of Chemistry, published in [eng 
land, says: 

“Most of the soft soap made is used by woole. manu 
facturers for wool washinz, fulling, scouring and sizing, 
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there is no doubt that the best soap for these pur- 


and 
poses is a genuine potash oil soap. Experience has shown 


that the presence of soda in any form is absolutely in- 


jurious to the fiber. 


“\VYool in its natural state is lubricated by suint, the 
natural oil or grease of the sheep which excretes through 
the skin and is found present in large quantities in the 


ul 


wool. This suint contains nearly 50 per cent of potash 


and scarcely a trace of soda. 
“It is evident, therefore, that in discarding soda and 
using potash the woolen manufacturer follows the teach- 


ing of nature.” 


\gain we quote from an American source, viz, from 


“A Historical end Descriptive Sketch,” issued some 


years ago by one of the most progressive worsted manu- 


facturers of the covntry concernin®’ washin*: 
“The utmost care must ke used in the washinz of the 
wool, not only to save loss of material, but to produce 


i 


i ¢ 


uniform color as well as softness and loftiness of staple. 
Mill accords with that 


of the best spinners in England, who avree thot a pot»sh 


“The experience of the 


-_ 


olive oil soap is necessary to give the best results.” 
Antonie Sansone, late director of the School of Dyeing 
at the Manchester Technical School, England, says in 
regard to washing wool: 
‘\ potash soap should always be used if it is desired 
to get the wool in the best possible condition for carding 
or spinning with a minimum loss of weight in washinz. 


cannot be too strongly insisted upon. 


e use of potash instead of soda soap for this purpose 
It is a very penny 
wise and pound foolish proceeding to use soda soap or 
soda in any form for washing wool. The difference he- 
tween cost of potash and potash soap, as compared with 
soda and soda soap, is not one-twentieth part of the loss 
incurred by the inferior handle and condition of the wool. 
and the greater loss in weight when soda is used; this 
is no theory but an established fact, which has been 
verified by many large wool washers and worsted spin- 
ne*s, both in England, Germany and the United States.” 

There are numerous other uses of caustic potash, re- 
from experiments the industrial 
It is used for softening and purifying water, 
It is well adapted to be used 


sulting in various 
branches. 
and as a boiler cleaner. 
either by itself or in connection with other detergent ma- 
terials, for scouring all sorts of articles where the action 
of caustic soda is too keen or that of carbonate of soda 
not strong enough; thus it is found extremely useful in 
cleaning greasy materials and vessels. 


QUALITY 
Caustic potash obtained through causticizing the ordi- 


nary vegetable ash gives uncertain results. Whatever the 


result, it yields a comparatively low percentage of real 
hydrate of potash, containing a series of compounds more 
or less worthless and some even detrimental to the 


ponifying process. 
Caustic potash electrolytically made from pure potas- 
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sium chloride yields the highest percentage of hydrate of 
absolutely reliable and uniform composition. 

The soap industry within reasonable distance of the 
producing centers is supplied with caustic potash in the 
liquid form of the uniform strength of 50 deg. Be. For 
the soap industry abroad the caustic potash is supplied in 
concentrated form, i. e., 


its by the evaporation of the 


liquid into a solid mass. This is paced in iron drums. 

The accompanying table supplies the necessary direc- 
tions for dissolving the solid into a caustic potash lye 
of any causticity desired. 

As buyers have to pay transport charges and import 
duty on bulk, it is obvious that these are much heavier 
KOH than on 
KOH, the bulk 


in both cases being the same, and the KOH being the 


} 
I 


on an article containing 60 per cent 


an article containing 90 to 92 per cent 


on 


y really valuable saponifying matter. 


1 


the price of a low grade article, while it may sound 


cheap, 1s often comparatively high when it is considered 


that the nnterial contains a large proportion of worth- 
less by-products, a high percentage of the cheaper soda 
and an increased quantity of water. 

The following table shows the quantities of water which 
have to be added to 1 ewt. (equal to 744 gallons) of liquid 
to 1 


potash 90 to 92 per cent, in order to obtain a lye of a 


caustic potash 50 deg. Be., or cwt. of solid caustic 


certain specific gravity (degrees Be.) and a correspond- 


ing percentage of KOH (strength) : 











—Quantity of Water to Be Added— 
of m So cH a 
S © Son = ¢c 3 +2 
= = eae 2 & pe m bf n 
‘8 Sse : 5 be .. “2 
sc = © eo = ih S¢ 
* eas o +30 ae 
ee y oes ow 
- rullimital- ae 6e & co 
Ix, a ad KE &§ i VY) 
Kilos Kilos 
Gallons Gallons (liter ) (liter ) 
15 12.0 rT i224 318 647 
16 12.9 3214 67 290 598 
l7 3.8 21 62 264 5d3 
1s 14.7 2% dT 241 512 
19 15.6 25 53 221 176 
2() 16.5 23 19! 205 1-14 
2] 17.4 21 1614 189 116 
22 18.4 19! 131 173 388 
20) 19.4 1S 11 159 363 
24 20.4 16! 8 146 340 
25 14 15 36 13 320 
D435 22.5 14 331A 124 300 
27 23.0 13 31% 115 283 
2h 24.5 12 0) 106 207 
et 25.6 11 28 9% 25? 
10) 26.6 10 (51 89 238 
FExample—In order to obtain a lve of 23 deg. Be. which 


cent 


19.4 KOH, add 
water to 1 ewt. (714 gallons) of liquid caustic potash, 


would contain per 18 gallons of 


50 deg. Be., or add 4014 gallons of water to 1 cwt. solid 


caustic potash 90 to 92 per cent. 
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The corresponding figures in kilos are: Add 159 kgs. 
of water to 100 kgs. (65.41) liquid caustic potash 50 dec. 
Be., or add 368 kgs. of water to solid caustic potash 
90 to 92 per cent. 

A certain amount of high strength carbonate of potash 
should be added to the caustic potash lye in order to 
obtain a soft soap of superior quality and appearance. 
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For manufacturing soft soap from linseed and/or cor- 
ton-seed oil, add about 12 to 16 kilos 96 to 98 per cent 
carbonate of potash to 100 kgs. liquid caustic potash 50 
deg. Be. This should give satisfactory results. 

During warm weather less carbonate of potash should 


be used than during the winter months. 


Dyeing Acetate Silk 


Part XII 


(Continued from fage 521) 


The Diazo Solamines on Acetate Silk—Methods and Formulas for Two-Color Effects on Celanese Unions 
—SRA Dyes on Hosiery—Diazo Solamines on Celanese-Cotton Hosiery 


By CHAS. E. MULLIN, M. Sc., F. A. I. C. 


(ll rights reserved by author) 


Method No. 81: The Diazo Solamines on Acetate Svk., 
—The SRA Diazo Solamines are sulforicinoleic acid 
soluble amino compounds capable of subsequent diazotiza- 
tion and development; they are yellow when dyed direct, 
but give a variety of shades when diazotized and devel- 
oped. They are all applied in about the same mvnner as 
the direct dyeing SRA dyes, in a bath containing about 2 
grams of soap per liter, and the goods entered cold. After 
10 minutes the temperature is raised to 45 deg. Cent. 
(113 deg. Fahr.), in another 10 minutes it is raised to 
65 deg. Cent. (149 deg. Fahr.), and held there for forty- 
five minutes. 

Method No. 81-1: 


followed with cold water and diazotized in a cold bath 


They are then rinsed in warm 


containing up to 17 per cent of 28 deg. Tw. of hydro- 
chloric acid and as much as 5 per cent of sodium nitrite 
for thirty minutes. 
developing. 

Method No. 81B: The developing bath in the case of 


After rinsing they are ready for 


Naphthol AS and &-hydroxynaphthoic acid is prepared 
by dissolving the acid in a little water contvining about 
one-third or one-fourth of the weivht of caustic soda as 
of the developer to be dissolved. Dimethylaniline is dts- 
solved in Turkey Red oil. These are added to the devel- 
oping bath containing 5 per cent on the weight of the 
acetate silk of freshly dissolved glue. Then add 5 per 
cent of formic acid, which gives a milky bath, and eater 
the acetate silk cold for 10 minutes, after which the tem- 
perature is raised to 45 dez. Cent. (115 dex. Fahy.) for 
another 10 minutes, and finally to 65 deg. Cent. (149 de*. 
Fahr.) for about 45 minutes. The developiny bath must 
he slightly acid and hot, about 65 deg. Cent., except in 
the case of dimethylaniline which is coupled cold. Only 
SRA Blue T and IT are altered in shade by the diazotizing 
and development, so that all of the other SRA direct dves 
may be used in the same dve bath with the So'amines. 
While the SRA Diezo Solarmines themselves may be 


mixed in the dye bati, it is not recommended to mix the 
developers together. In certain cases where the cotton 
dye in acetate silk-cotton unions is to be diazotized and 
developed, it may be treated in the same baths 7s the 
Solamine colors. It usually requires about 25 per cent of 
SRA Diazo Solamine 10 per cent paste to give a good 
heavy solid shade. 

The following formula for dyeing Deep Nigger will 
illustrate the process. The dye bath is prepared as 
follows: 


Formula No. S1 


15 per cent SRA Diazo Solamine I paste and 
6 per cent SRA Pure Yellow I paste. 

enter cold and dye at 80 deg. Cent. (176 dez. Fahr.) 
for one and one-quarter hour. 

Rinse in warm and then with cold water and diazotize 
for 30 minutes cold in a bath containing: 

5 per cent Sodium nitrite, and 
17 per cent of 28 dez. Tw. hydrochloric acid. 
Rinse and develop in a bath prepared by dissolving 
3 per cent Naphthol AS in 
0.5 Caustic soda in boiling water. 
\dd this to the bath containing 
5 per cent of glue in solution and then add 
5 per cent of formic acid. 

Inter the material coid and develop for 1 hour at 60 
ces. Cent. (149 deg. Fahr.). Rinse the goods well and 
soip for 10 minutes in a solution containing one-eighth 
of 1 per cent of soap at 45 deg. Cent. (113 deg. Fahr.). 

It is possible that in dyeing acetate silk-cotton unions 
black with SRA Diazo Solamine IIT, and a developing 
cotton direct black, that the Solamine IIT and the direct 
black could be applied in the same bath and diazotized 
and developed together to give a solid black. If the 
acetate silk union is to be cross-dved black usine a 
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Solamine, the following formula will give very good 
results : 
Formula No, S2 
20 per cent Diazo Solamine III paste. 
Enter cold and dye at 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) 

for one hour. Diazotize with 
2.5 per cent Sodium Nitrite and 
8 per cent of 28 deg. hydrochloric acid for one- 
half hour cold, rinse and develop in a bath containing 

2 cent 


2 per B-hydroxynaphthoic acid, 


5 per cent Caustic soda, 
2.5 per cent Glue and 
Formic acid. 

Enter cold and dve at 60 deg. Cent. (140 deg. Fahr.) 
for one hour. 


2.5 per cent 


Soap for ten minutes at 45 deg. Cent. 
(113 deg. Fahr.) in a bath containing 2.5 grams per liter 
of olive oil soap end cross-dye in a bath containing 
$ per cent CR Chlorazol Black GF, 
0.25 per cent Chlorazol Fast Red K and 
20 per cent of salt. 
Enter at 45 deg. Cent. (113 deg. Fahr.) and dye at 


80 deg. Cent. (176 


dez. Fahr.) for one hour; then 
rinse well. 
Formula No. S3 
A solid navy may he obtained with: 
5.0 per cent Diazo Solamine III paste. 

Enter cold and dye at 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) 
for one and one-quarter hours. 

Diazotized as above Formula No. S2, and developed in 
a bath containing 

per cent 


Naphthol AS, 


per cent Caustic Soda, 


cent Glue, 
per cent Formic Acid, 
c.c. per liter of 40 per cent formaldehyde, and 
grams per liter of salt or zinc nitrite. 

Enter cold and develop one hour at 60 deg. Cent. (140 
deg. Fahr), soap as in Formula No. S2 and cross-dye 
the cotton in a dye bath containing 

2 per cent Chlorazol Brilliant Black BXX, and 
15 per cent of salt. 

Enter at 45 deg. Cent. (115 deg. Fahr.) and dye at 75 

Cent. (167 Fahr.) for one hour. 


Formula No. S4 
Nigger is obtained with: 


-) per cent Diazo Solamine I paste, 
».0 per cent Pure Yellow I paste. 
Enter cold and dye at 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) 


one-quarter hours. 


~ 


No, 52: 


Rinse and diazotize as 
Then develop in a-bath prepared 


cent Naphthol AS, 

cent Caustic Soda, 
Glue, and 

nt Formic Acid. 


and dve at 60 des. Cent. (140 dez. Fahr.) 
1. 
i 


‘inse and Formula No S?, and 


soap as in 


cotton with 
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RD, 
Chlorazol Brown RK, and 
of Salt. 


1.50 per cent Chlorazol Brown 
0.15 per cent 
15.00 per cent 
Enter at 45 dez. Cent. (113 deg. Fahr.) and dye at 

80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) for one hour. 


Method No. 82: 


with For two-color effects the 
developed Solamines are only used for Dark 


Two-Color Effects on Celanese 


Unions the Solamines. 
Nigger 
Browns, Navy Blues and Blacks, cross-dyeing the cot- 
ton afterward. The B-hydroxynaphthoic acid and Naph- 
thol AS developers are prepared in the same manner as 
in Methods No. 81B No. Sl, and the 
diazotizing is carried out in a bath prepared according 
to Formula No. S2. The following formulas will serve 
as examples of this process: 


and Formula 


Formula No. SU1—Celanese Nigger Brown, Cotton 
Orange 
8 per cent Diazo Solamine I paste, 
! per cent SRA Pure Yellow I. 

-Enter cold and dye at 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) 
for one and one-quarter hours. Rinse well, diazotize as 
above, rinse again and develop with 
Naphthol AS, 
Soda, 


Glue, and 


2 per cent 


.) per cent 
2.0 per 


2.5 per cent 


cent 
Formic Acid. 

Enter cold and develop at 60 deg. Cent. (140 deg. 
at 45 deg. 
1.25 g. per 
liter of clive oil soap, and cross-dye in a fresh bath with 


Fahr.) for one hour, soap for ten minutes 
Cent. (113 deg. Fahr.) in a bath containing 


0.4 per cent CR Chlorazol Fast Orange R and 
10 per cent of salt. 
Inter cold and dye at 50 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) 
for one and one-quarter hours. 
No. SU2 


1.0 per cent Solamine III paste. 


Formula Celanese Navy, Cotton Daffodil 


Dve as in Formula No. SU1, and diazotize as in For- 
mula No. 82, rinse again and develop with 
1.5 per cent Naphthol AS, 
0.5 per cent Caustic Soda, 
2.5 per cent Glue, 
2.5 Formic Acid, 


liter of salt or zinc nitrite. 


Develop as in Formula No. SU1, 


L.b per ‘cent cc... per 
soap according to the 
same formula, and cross-dye the cotton or artificial silk 
with 

0.4 per cent Chrysophenine, and 
Salt. 


Inter cold and dve at 60 deg. Cent. (140 deg. Fahr.) 


10 per cent 


for one hour. 


Black, 


Solamine II 


Formula No, SU3—Celanese Cotton Light Violet 


20 per cent Diazo paste. 
Dve as in Formula No. SU1, diazotize as in Formula 


\ co 


No. S2, and develop with 
t per cent B-hydroxynaphthoic acid, 


per cent Caustic Soda, 
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5 per cent Glue, and 
5 per cent Formic Acid. 

Develop as in Formula No. SU1, soap and ¢ ‘oss-dye 

the cotton in a fresh bath with 
0.3 per cent CR Chlorazol Violet R, and 
10 per cent of Salt. 

Inter cold and dye at 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) 
for one hour. 

Method No. 83: SR.1 Dyes on Celanese-Cotton Ho- 
stery.—In applying the SRA dyes to Celanese union 
hosiery, it has been recommended to scour them as in 
Method No. 2, and then allow them to remain in the 
scouring bath overnight. For light shades they may be 
bleached as in Method No. 10 and antichlored as in Meth 
od No. 13. Small lots should be dyed by hand but larger 
lots may be dyed either in a revolving drum or the paddle 
machine, Copper or Monel metal is advisable. The same 
general directions regarding the addition of dyestuff to 
the dye bath, ete., are followed as in dyeing other Celanese 
vnions by Method No. 78. The following are examples 
of formulas in successful operation : 


Formula No. HU1\—Beige 

70 per cent SRA Blue I paste, 
0 per cent SRA Orange I paste, 
.90 per cent SRA Pure Yellow I paste, 

0.125 per cent CR Chlorazol Brown PB, 

0.10 per cent CR Chlorazol Orange AG, 

0.01 per cent CR Chlorazol Fast Orange R, and 

10 per cent of Salt. 

I“nter cold and dye at 75 deg. Cent. (167 deg. Fahr.) 

for one and one-half hours. 


( 
( 
( 


Formula No. HU2—Putty 

1.25 per cent SRA Plue I paste, 

0.10 per cent SRA Orange I paste, 
1.00 per cent SRA Pure Yellow paste. 
0.15 per cent CR Chlorazol Drab RH, 
0.025 per cent Chlorazol Yellow G, and 
10 per cent of Salt. 
Dye as in Formula No. HU1. 


Formula No. HU3—Light Gray 
1.25 per cent SRA Blue I paste, 
0.50 per cent SRA Orange I paste, 
0.25 per cent SRA Pure Yel'ow paste, 
0.10 per cent CR Chlorazol Fast Gray, and 
5.00 per cent of Salt. 
Inter cold and dye at 65 dez. Cent. (14 deg. Fahr.) 
for one end one-half hours. 


Formula No. HU4—Mole 

6.00 per cent SRA Blue I paste, 

1.00 per cent SRA Orange I paste, 

2.00 per cent SRA Pure Yellow I paste, 
0.50 per cent CR Chlorazol Drab RH, 

0.35 per cent CR Chlorazol Brown RD, and 
15.00 per cent of Salt. 
Dye as in Formula No. HU1. 


Fahr.) for one hour. 





Formula No. HU5—Flame 


0.20 per cent SRA Blue I paste, 

3.50 per cent SRA Orange I paste, 
1.00 per cent SRA Red III paste, 

1.20 per cent Chlorazol Brown Rk, 
0.10 per cent Chlorazol Brown M, and 
10.00 per cent of Salt. 
Dve as in Formula No. HU1. 


Formula No. HU6—Tan 
00 per cent SRA Blue I paste, 
1.10 per cent SRA Orange I paste, 
1.50 SRA Pure Yellow I paste, 
0.50 per cent CR Chlorazol Drab RH, 
0.25 per cent Chlorazol Brown RK, and 
OO per cent of Salt. 
Dye as in Formula No. HU1. 


Formula No. HUt—Dark Brown 

10.00 per cent SRA Blue I paste, 

2.00 per cent SRA Orange I paste, 
2.00 per cent SRA Pure Yellow I paste, 
1.20 per cent Chlorazol Brown RD, 
0.15 per cent Chlorazol Brown RK, and 
20.00 per céni of Salt. 
Dye as in Formula No. HU1. 


Method Ne. 84: Diazo Solamines on Celanese-Cotton 
Hosiery. 
nese-cotton union hosiery by somewhat the same proces 
as Method No. 82. 
ful for Navy Plve and Plack: 


Fermula No. HUS1—-Navy Blue 
7.5 per cent Diazo Solamine IIT. 


Enter cold and dye at 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) 
for one and a quarter hours, rinse and diazotize as in 
Formula No. S2, under Method No. 81, rinse again 
and develop with Naphthol AS, as in Formula No. SU2 
under Method No. 82, soap according to Formula \ 
SU1, and cross-dve the cotton with 
2 per cent Chlorazol Brilliant Black BXX, and 


15 per cent of Salt. 


Enter cold and dve at 75 deg. Cent. (167 deg. Fahr.) 
for one hour. 


Formula No. HUS2—Black 
25 per cent Diazo Solamine III. 


Dye and diazotize just as in Formula No. HUS1 above 
and develop with 


3.00 per cent B-hydroxynaphthoic acid, 
1.00 per cent Caustic Soda, 

5.00 per cent Glue, and 

5.00 per cent Formic acid. 


Enter cold and develop at 60 deg. Cent. (140 deg 
Soap as in Formula No. SU1, ant 
cross-dye the cotton with 


£00 per cent CR Chlorazol Black GF, 
0.25 per cent Chlorazol Fast Red K, and 
20 to 25 per cent of salt. 


(Concluded on fage 577) 
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The following two formulas are us 
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SUMMER MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN 
SECTION 

The summer meeting of the Southern Section of the 

American Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 

ists was held July 18, 1925, at the George Vanderbilt 

Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 


guests were present. 


Over sixty members and 
The meeting was opened with 
dinner; H. M. Chase, Chairman, presided. 

The following papers were read: “The Reduction of 


Vat Colors, Including Indigo,” by Malcolm Mac- 


kenzie, Sandoz Chemical “Multi-Colored Ef- 
fects in Hosiery,” by Joseph H. Zens, General Manager 
of the United Mills Chatta- 
‘These papers are published herewith. 


Upon motion of Mr. Stone the Southern Section 


\\V orks: 
Hosiery Corporation, 
nooga, Tenn. 
went on record as favorable to dividing the present 
Section into two parts, which would correspond, as 
far as possible, to a geographical division of the South. 
The Secretary was instructed to notify the National 
Secretary of this resolution and to request the National 
Secretary to secure permission from the Council for 
such a division, together with necessary information 
to carry this matter through. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Hakay W. OrMAND, Secretary. 


The Reduction of Vat Colers, Including Indigo 
By MaLcotm 
Sandoz 


MACKENZIE, 
Che:nica! I] orks 

The vat dyestuffs are so named because they, being 
insoluble compounds, and having the same dyeing 
characteristics as Indigo, have to be reduced to a leuco 
state before they are soluble and have any affinity for 
the fiber; and in olden times Indigo was reduced in a 
deep, narrow vat, the depth to allow for the sludge 
which would settle out from the reducing agents used, 
and the narrowness to prevent oxidation of the dyeing 
liquor, hence the popular name “vat colors.” 

Natural Indigo, the first of the so-called vat colors, 
has been in use since long before the Christian era, 
having been used in Egypt and India, although it was 
not introduced into Europe until the sixteenth century. 
It has always been considered one of the most impor- 
tant and valuable of the coloring matters, on account 
of its fastness to light and washing and beauty of 
shade, as well as its low cost; there is, in all probabil- 
ity, more Indigo used than any other blue dyestuff. 

Natural Indigo at its best was far from being satis- 
factory, there were so many different tvpes, each vary- 
ing in its indigotin content and its purity; thus, Java 
Indigo yielded from 65 to 75 per cent indigotin, Bengal 
Indigo from 60 to 65 per cent, Madras Indigo from 30 
to 40 per cent; there were many other grades, but these 
were perhaps the best known. Bengal Indigo, while 
having a lower indigotin yield than Java, was pre- 
ferred by most users, as it seemed to be a purer 
product. 

Research was begun by Dr. Baeyer, of Munich, in 
1865, to make Indigo synthetically; this he accom- 
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plished after twenty years’ endeavor, but the cost was 
prohibitive, his product costing in the neighborhood 
of S25 per pound to produce. The large dyestuff man- 
ufacturers of Germany worked on the problem until it 
was finally put on the market in 1596. The artificial 
product readily supplanted the natural Indigo, because 
it was so much cheaper, of a standard strength, and 
could be procured in a convenient paste which elimi- 
nated the necessity and inconvenience of all grinding. 
Synthetic Indigo is identically of the same chemical 
construction as the natural product; in fact, it is im- 
possible to detect any difference in them when testing 
out dyed material. Indigo itself is an insoluble dye- 
stuff and cannot be applied to the fiber until it has 
been reduced or converted to its leuco state; then it is 
not only soluble, but has an affinity for the fiber and 
goes on readily and upon striking the air is readily 
oxidized back to its insoluble state. In this way an 
insoluble color is precipitated upon the fiber that is 
remarkably fast. ‘he reduction may be carried out 
by several different methods. 


Tite FERMENTATION VAT 


The fermentation vat was perhaps the first method 
used for reducing Indigo, the grains, starches or 
syrups used in fermenting formed nascent hydrogen, 
converting the Indigo into Indigo White and the caus- 
tic potash present readily dissolved it. This vat was 


very intricate and hard to manipulate, so is rarely used 


to-day except on certain export trade where the goods 
are required to have the peculiar odor imparted by - 
this vat. 


THe Copreras Vat 





The copperas vat was made up with quicklime, cop- 
peras and Indigo; the lime acting upon the ferrous 
sulphate broke it up into calcium sulphate and ferrous 
hydrate; the latter decomposed the water in the vat, 
liberating hydrogen which reduced the Indigo. A vat 
of this type was usually set the night before and al- 
lowed to reduce over night before using. 


50 pounds Indigo 20% paste 
10 pounds copperas 
50 pounds lime 


The lime is made into a milk of lime with an addition 
of water, then added to the vat. The Indigo is then 
added and the vat is well stirred before adding the 
copperas, which has been previously dissolved in warm 
water. A vat is in good condition when after the sedi- 
ment has settled the surface is covered with a coppery 
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blue film or “flurry,” and thick, dark blue veins are 
formed upon raking; the color of the vat should then 
be of a brownish yellow or amber appearance. Ii the 
vat is greenish, it shows that it has not reduced enough 
and more copperas should be added; if too blue, it is 
not alkaline enough and more lime is needed. This 
type of vat was not in general favor, as it had a great 
deal of sediment and required most careful watching. 


THe Lime Zinc VAT 


The lime zinc vat was very similar to the copperas 
vat in its working, except that there was less sediment 
and it was much more easily handled. Zine in the 
presence of lime and Indigo decomposes water and 
combines with its oxygen; the liberated hydrogen re- 
duces the Indigo, which is at once dissolved by the 
excess of lime present. 

50 pounds Indigo 20% paste 
6 pounds zinc 
20 pounds lime 







The lime should be slacked before adding to the vat, 
then add the Indigo. The zinc is well stirred up with 
about five gallons of water, and the vat well stirred 
up and allowed to reduce over night; an occasional 
stirring will help to make the reduction more com- 
plete. The appearance of the vat is very similar to the 
copperas method. Great care should be taken that 
there is not an excess of zinc, as this would cause the 
vat to be muddy and frothy. 







THE Zinc BISULPHATE SopA VAT 





This vat is in quite common use to-day in many of 


the smaller mills in the Carolinas, where short chain 
warps are dyed. The main disadvantage is the amount 
of sediment that it contains, although this can easily 
be overcome by filtering the hydrosulphite liquid be- 
fore adding to the vat. The smaller mills referred to, 
however, are not filtering; the vat is prepared by first 
adding the caustic soda, then the Indigo paste, and 
finally the bisulphite of soda and zine dust. Often the 
color is reduced over night in a small container, and 
one-half added to the vat for the first run. The other 
half is added for the second run, and then the warps 
are given a free run and well washed. 


Tre HyprosutprHite Vat 


Since the advent of sodium hydrosulphite as a pow- 
der, this has largely superseded all other reducing 
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agents Owing to its stability and cleanliness in han- 
dling 

The most modern method of dyeing Indigo to-day 
is on long chain warps in a continuous dyeing ma- 
chine, where the warps are taken from the shell beam, 
dyed, dried and coiled ready for beaming, all in one 
operation. This method was originated by the Cocker 
Machine Company, of Gastonia, N. C., and has been 
installed in many ef the most modern plants. One of 
the new mills in North Carolina has recently installed 
a two-unit equipment with a capacity for dveing 38,000 
pounds of Indigo dyed yarn per day, each machine 
dy eing two sets daily, each set consisting of twenty- 
five warps, each warp weighing 580 pounds, a total of 
9.500 pounds. 

ihe dyeing system proper consists of a series of 
seven boxes, the first a boil-out box, the second for 
rinsing ; 


the next three are dyeing vats, and the last 


two are for washing and softening. \While there are. 
only three vats, the yarn is given six separate immer- 
sions with a skying in between; i. e., the yarn is car- 
ried halfway through the first vat, then run through a 
pair of squeeze rolls and skied on a series of rolls built 
the brought back and carried 


through the second half of the first vat and again skied. 


above machine, then 
This operation is repeated again through the second 
and third vats. At a speed of twenty yards per min- 
ute, the yarn is in the dye liquor one and one-quarter 
minutes per immersion, or a total actual dyeing time 
of seven and one-half minutes; the skying intervals are 
of two minutes each, with the exception of the last, 
which is of three; or, allowing twelve minutes for 
oxidation, a set of 6,000 yards can be dyed in five hours. 

The third vat has twice as much dyvyestuff in it as 
either the first or second; for instance, to dye a 10 per 
cent shade, sufficient color is put into the first and 
second vats to dye a 2% per cent shade; the last vat, 
being twice as strong, would have been sufficient color 
to dye a 5 per cent shade, so that a passage through 
the three vats would be the equivalent of 10 per cent 
dveing:; with the vats so arranged, different strength 
cyeing can be made at the same time by simply skip- 
ping 


lirect to the washing and softening boxes at the rear 


over the vats that are not to be used and going 
( 
of the machine. 
lo start a series of vats for a 10 per cent shade, the 
following amounts of material are used based on a 


1 


with the capacity of 3,000 gallons: 


pounds Indigo 20% paste 
pounds ground caustic or 


amount of Indigo used 


pounds hydrosulphite or 13% of the 


amount of Indigo used 


The above amounts are used on the first and second 
vats, and each should give the equivalent of a 2'% per 
cent dyeing; the third and last vat has exactly twice as 
much of each ingredient and would equal a 5 per cent 
shade. <All caustic and hydrosulphite used should be 
previously dissolved, but all the figures here given are 
for the dry chemicals. A 


stock solution is also made 


ip of 


00 pounds Indigo 20% paste 

S85 pounds ground caustic 

65 pounds hydrosulphite powder 
This can be reduced in 250 gallons so that each gallon 
contains 2 pounds of Indigo. A “springer solution” of 
caustic and hycrosulphite is also made. ‘Vhe bath then 
being ready to start, the Indigo is fed on every fifteen 
minutes, and with it an amount of this springer solu- 
tion, which is composed of 12/2 per cent hydrosulphite 
and 14 per cent caustic based on the amount of Indigo 
added to the vats. Thus, while 17 per cent of caustic 
reduce 100 
pounds of Indigo in the starch vat, an addition of 14 
per cent of caustic and 12% 


and 13 per cent of hydrosulphite will 
per cent of hydrosulphite 
has to be added to the bath during the dyeing so that 
the actual amounts used are 31 per cent of caustic and 


> Bre | 


25% per cent of hydrosulphite on the Indigo used. 
The older method was to dye in a single vat, giving 
four runs, or to use a series of two vats so arranged 
that the yarn had a skying between the first and sec- 
ond vat; the varn was then given two runs. 
‘The Indigo is previously reduced in a large tank, 


using 250 gallons for 500 pounds Indigo paste, 125 


pounds caustic or 25 per cent of the amount of Indigo 


used, and 80 pounds hydrosulphite or 16 per cent of 
the amount of Indigo used. Each gallon contains 2 
pounds of Indigo. 

Each vat has a capacity of 1,600 gallons, and to set 
for a 10 per cent shade, 110 gallons of the reduced In- 
digo, equalling 220 pounds Indigo 20 per cent paste, 
is then added with 20 pounds hydrosulphite. The vat 
220 pounds in it, so in order 
to dye a set of 2,400 pounds, 240 pounds of Indigo 


should always have this 


would be needed; this is divided into four parts; 
60 pounds—or 


and 
30 gallons of the reduced Indigo—is 
added to each of the two vats, also 9% pounds hydro 
sulphite into each vat, or an equivalent of 16 per cent 
of the amount of Indigo used; this addition of hydro- 
sulphite tends to keep the Indigo in a reduced state 
throughout the run, and nothing further is added until 
the run is completed. 
added pounds hydrosulphite 
after the first run, and the vats are then ready for the 
second and last run. 


The other half of the Indigo is 


with an additional 9% 


\When the vat is in proper con- 


dition it should stand at 5 deg. Tw.: the caustic used 


LS 
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then in reducing the Indigo feed liquor can be cut 
dov-n to 22 per cent of the amount of Indigo. 








In plants where a great amount of hydrosulphite is 
used, a solution of hydrosulphite from SO, gas is often 
made. The SO, gas is slowly fed into an agitator 
containing a cooled mixture of zinc dust, caustic soda 
and soda ash, and is then filtered. 

The main disadvantage with a liquid solution of 
hydrosulphite is that the product is not stable, and 
should be used the same day that it is made. 








Vat CoLors 







After the chemical structure of Indigo had been 
definitely established, attempts were made to prepare 
an anthracene analogue; in this way Indanthrene was 
discovered and put on the market in 1901. 





This was 
not the result, however, of a general demand for a 
series of vat dyes. 







The discovery of Indanthrene was 
soon followed by a general line of colors made from 
an anthraquinone base. Similar progress was made 
from derivatives of Indigo, so that a fairly complete 
range of indigoid base colors was soon available. In 
1906 a sulphur analogue of Indigo, Thioindigo, was 
discovered by Friedlander; this supplied the reds that 









had hitherto been missing, and made practically a com- 
plete range of colors that could be dyed from the vat 


process. Some are faster in one respect than another, 






but there are so many colors to choose from to-day 
that one can select a range to fit almost any require- 
ment. 





The anthraquinone group is best perhaps for 






Cibanones, Algols, Ponsols, Akcothrenes and the An- 
threnes. 





The indigoid group—though not as fast in 
general to light and bleaching—are good. ‘These com- 
prise the Cibas, Helindones and Thioindigoes. 







The 
Hydron colors, though dyed similarly in the vat, are of 
a different structure from either of the above two, 
being derived from carbazol; they, too, possess good 
fastness qualities. 







Vat colors are divided into three groups for dyeing. 
Some dye best cold, others warm, from 100 to 120 deg. 
Fahr., and the hot dyeing group that range from 120 
to 160 deg. Fahr. Indanthrene Black is an exception, 
and dyes best at 176 deg. Fahr. 

The reduction is carried out identically in the same 
manner as with Indigo, either in the vat or in a separate 
container, except that the amounts of caustic may vary 
according to the type used. 










The dyeing of the vat 
colors may be divided into three distinct processes: 






(1) The preparation or reduction of the color; 
(2) The dyeing itself which takes place in the 
vat; 
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(3) The development or oxidation process 
which produces the true shade. 


The cold dyeing colors are the most soluble, and for 
this reason require considerably less caustic, although 
the amount of hydro required remains the same. On 
medium and dark shades an addition of Glauber salt is 
advantageous in exhausting the bath, and this should 
always be dissolved and added to the bath in solution. 
\When common salt is used, only one-half the amount 
is required as of Glauber salt. 

The warm dyeing colors require more caustic than 
the cold dyeing group, but not as much as those in the 
hot dyeing group and only about half as much Glauber 
salt. 

The hot dyeing group, while requiring a greater 
amount of caustic than either of the cold or warm dye- 
ing colors, do not require any salt whatever. 

When dyeing compound shades care should be used 
to select dyestuffs that have the same dyeing proper- 
ties; that is, where the temperature for dyeing and 
the amount of caustic required are about the same. 
Some colors dye well by all three methods, such as: 

“Indanthrene, Anthrene or Ponsol Golden Orange 
G—Indanthrene, Anthrene or Ponsol Golden Orange 
RRT, Indanthrene or Anthrene Blue GCD and Ponsol 
Blue GD—-Indanthrene or Algol Olive R.” 

In dyeing compound shades, where a variety of the 
different groups of colors must be used, it is advisable 
to reduce each color separately at its own reducing 
temperature, then add to the vat and dye at the maxi- 
mum temperature allowable for the coolest dyeing 
color used. When using the powder brands it is essen- 
tial that they be thoroughly wet out in order to get 
the full value of the dyestuff. This can be done by 
moistening with alcohol and soluble oil and a thorough 
stirring ; some brands wet out easily by simply adding 
cold water and agitating under a small steam pipe. 
The powder brands should be allowed to reduce a 
little longer than the ordinary pastes. Colors that 
exhaust equally—especially in long chain warp and 
piece dyeing—are very essential, as otherwise it is very 
difficult to prevent uneven dyeings. In some particu- 
lar cases this cannot be avoided, then care must be 
taken in the feeding on to be sure that more of the 
quick exhausting dyestuff is added than the slower 
one. 

In the dyeing of short chain warps, little difficu!ty is 
met with as regards leveling, especially if the yarn is 
given four runs. The dyestuff should be reduced in 
four equal portions, and the first portion added to the 
vat which has previously been sharpened with 1 pound 
of caustic and 12 ounces of hydrosulphite per 100 gal- 
lons. At the end of the second run, a very good idea 
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can be formed as to whether an addition of color will 
be needed to procure the proper shade; or, an end may 
be dipped in the vat before beginning the third run, to 
see whether the depth of shade will be sufficient. Un- 
fortunately, there is no exact method of determining 
just how much hydrosulphite is left in the bath after 
the first run, and this can only be estimated; the alka- 
linity is also hard to ascertain on account of the color- 
ing matter in the bath. 

Hot dyeing colors usually require 4 to 5 pounds of 
caustic per 1°0 gallons of liquor used; the hydrosul- 
phite required varies from 1 to 1% pounds for light 
shades of 10 per cent and less; 2 to 21% pounds for 
medium shades, and for dark shades of over 20 per 
cent up to 4 pounds per 100 gallons. The warm and 
cold dyeing groups only require one-half the above 
amounts of caustic, or from 1% to 2 pounds of caustic 
per 100 gallons, the hydrosulphite used being about 
the same. The warm dyeing group needs from 10 to 
25 pounds of Glauber salt, previously dissolved, de- 
pending upon the depth of shade desired, and the cold 
dyeing group about twice this amount of salt. Water 
is a most important item in the dyeing of the vat col- 
ors, and should be as soft as possible. Hard water 
should be corrected by an addition of soda ash before 
adding any color to the bath; any scum formed should 
be carefully skimmed off. 


OXIDATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Almost equal in importance to the reduction is the 
oxidation and development of the dyeing, for only in 
this way can the true shade be brought out. In warp 
or skein dyeing, where the air can easily get to all 
parts of the lot, there is little or no difficulty with the 
oxidizing, but in tube or beam dyeing machines it is 
advisable to add a small amount of perborate of soda 
to the first rinse; the oxygen evolved will decompose 
the free hydrosulphite left in the yarn and thus tend to 
prevent streaks; or a weak solution of sulphuric acid 
may be used instead and thus by neutralizing any free 
caustic the same results are obtained. It is very es- 
sential that the dyeings be given a thorough boiling 
in a soap solution. 

In the development of Indanthrene Black 2B, where 
the dyeing comes out green, the yarn should be thor- 
oughly cooled and then treated for twenty to thirty 


minutes in a solution of sodium hypochlorite made 
either from chloride of lime or liquid chlorine, then 


washed, scoured and again well rinsed in order to de- 


velop a full black shade. , 
Indanthrene Blue 5G, or Algol Blue 3G, and In- 
danthrene Brill. Violet RK or Algol Brill. Violet R, 


must be acidulated before soaping with a weak sul- 


phuric acid solution, using about 1 pound of acid to 
the 100 gallons of water. 

Indanthrene, Ponsol and Anthrene Yellow G oxidize 
very slowly, so after thoroughly rinsing it is advisable 
to give an after-treatment with 2 per cent of bichro- 
mate of potash or soda and 2 per cent of acetic acid at 
the boil; then, after a thorough rinsing, there should 
be a soaping at the boil. 

Many of the colors have individual peculiarities and 
each color should be considered separately. Anthrene 
Jade Green should be reduced at about 110 deg. Fahr. 
and dyed at a temperature not exceeding 120 deg. 
lahr.; if the temperature is allowed to rise above this 
limit, the shade has a tendency to go bluer and flatter. 
Ponsol Violet RRD also will become considerably 
bluer if the temperature exceeds 120 deg. 

The properties of some of the colors change when 
used in combination; just what reaction takes place 
has not been definitely settled, but it is generally ad- 
mitted that such a reaction does occur; e. g., Indan- 
threne Blue GCD has excellent fastness to light when 
dyed as a self-shade. 


GC as a self- 


shade is rated as of poor fastness to light, yet when 


Anthraflavone 


these two are dyed in combination, bright greens of 
excellent fastness to light are obtained. If a high per- 
centage of Anthraflavone is used the fastness is not as 
good, but the peculiarity is that it is the blue that fades 
out the more. 

Indanthrene Blue GCD, after chemicking or a severe 
soaping, may have a slightly reddish cast, but by giv- 
ing a run through a weak hydrosulphite bath the true 
shade is again restored. 

In the dyeing of skein yarn, the yarn should be 
thoroughly wet out by boiling in a kier, or some other 
suitable method, and hydroextracted; then put onto 
straight wooden sticks. that 
The 
yarn should be dyed at the rate of 240 gallons to 100 
pounds of yarn, or a ratio of 20:1. 


should be taken 
each stick contains the same amount of yarn. 


Care 


The bath should 
be previously sharpened with 1 pound each of caustic 
and hydrosulphite. The dyestuff is best reduced in a 
separate container; a barrel is perhaps the cheapest 
and most convenient, as separate ones can be kept for 
each color. The barrel is filled with water heated to 
the required temperature, and the caustic, previously 
dissolved, stirred in; the color is then added and the 
contents of the barrel well stirred. Lastly, the hydro- 
sulphite powder is slowly strewn in and then let stand 
for about fifteen minutes, until the reduction is com- 
pleted; this can easily be told by the color and clarity 
of the solution. 
through a fine sieve or cotton cloth into the dye vat, 
previously heated to the required temperature; the 
bath is then well raked or stirred and the yarn en- 


The reduced color is then strained 
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tered. The yarn should be turned as frequently as 








possible to insure level dyeing. 








In dyeing pale shades, or when using dyestuffs that 








have a tendency to exhaust too rapidly, thus causing 





unevenness, an excess of caustic and an addition of 5 





per cent of animal glue, well dissolved, helps consider- 








ably to retard the dyestuff. Again, if using hot dyeing 








colors—if the yarn is entered into a cold vat and the 
temperature gradually increased, this will help to hold 
back the color somewhat. 




















Mercerized cotton and rayon have a greater affinity 








for the dyestuff than ordinary cotton; in skein-dyeing 








these materials, besides the above precautions, the 








color is usually applied in three parts, and great care 








should be used in the selection of dyestuffs; use only 








those that go on slowly. 








There are so many dyestuffs in each class that it 











would take too much room and time to classify them 








here, but each manufacturer will gladly give whatever 








information is needed on any of his colors. In reduc- 
ing, care should be taken that the temperature ad- 


vised by the manufacturer is strictly adhered to. [or 




















instance, some colors, while dyed in a cold vat, require 
reduction at a very high temperature: 























10 pounds Anthra Red B Paste 





3 pounds Caustic Soda (powder) 





4 pounds Hydrosulphite 











The color should be reduced at 140 deg., but the 
dyeing is carried out cold. 














\Vith some of the hot dyeing group, the reduction 
temperature is much higher than the dyeing heat. 
Recent 

















developments have been made in the past 
year by Duran and Hugenin, of France, on a water- 
soluble Indigo and brought out under the name of 
“Indigosol O”; this is a stable sulphonic acid ester 
salt, and is soluble in water. 





























Scottish Dyes, Ltd., have made similar progress with 
the Anthraquinone group, and have made their Soledon 
Jade Green, which is a stable soluble salt of their Cal- 
edon Jade Green. 























This dyestuff, being soluble, needs 
no reduction and is dyed similar to any direct color 
with an addition of Glauber salt; the dyed yarn is then 
treated with a cold 1 per cent ferric chloride solution 
acidified. 















































With stable soluble salts of both the anthraquinone 
and indigoid series established, it is quite logical to 
expect rapid progress with this series of dyestuffs, and 
if the cost of manufacturing them can be lowered it is 
quite probable that within a very few years all neces- 
sity of reducing vat colors will be eliminated, for the 
new method will be more simple and positive. 
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Multi-Color Effects on Hosiery 
By Josern H. Zens, 
General Manager, United Hosiery Mills Corporation 


In my talk J will not attempt to show that the process 
of dyeing multi-colors in hosiery is a simple one, nor will 
I attempt to give you any new or scientific information, 
Let me say, however, that the dye problem as I see it is 
not as complicated as it sometimes appears to be. Most 
of our apparent difficulties can be overcome if we care- 
fully analyze the kind of yarns used in the knitting of 
the fabrics, the dye materials and the dye equipment. 

Let us analyze the kind of materials used in the con- 
struction of knitted hosiery. \e find that we have two 
fibers, namely, vegetable and animal, each of which have 
a different affinity for dyes, and these fibers used in com- 
bination make it possible to cross-dve the stocking, and 
thereby obtain a multi-color effect in one or more dye 
baths. The vegetable fibers used in hosiery are made into 
cotton yarns, gray or unmercerized and mercerized. The 
mercerized, having been chemically treated, naturally 
has more affinity for dyes than the unmercerized, and a 
two-color effect can be produced on a fabric knit out of 
these two yarns; however, there will be only a slight dif- 
ference of shade, the unmercerized taking the lighter 
shade. 

We have another material made of vegetable fibers, 
known as artificial silk or rayon yarn. This yarn, as you 
know, is made by chemically treating the vegetable fibers 
and thereby reducing them to a pulp or liquid form, 
which in turn is, by manipulation, produced into a yarn 
or thread of varied filaments. The artificial silk as pro- 
duced by the different processes have a different affinity 
for dyestuffs; this is due to the chemical treatment to 
which the fibers have been subjected. There are several 
kinds of artificial silk, but those most commonly known 
and used are made by the Cuprammonium process, the 
Acetate process—which is known as Celanese—and the 
nitro-cellulose process, with a product known as Viscose. 
While the process of reducing the raw material is the 
same, or practically so, we do find that they do not work 
the same while dyeing. This is due to the different 
methods used in the neutralizing or finishing process. 
You can readily see that by running in combination, one 
with another, several kinds of artificial silk, a two or 
more color effect can be produced. It is important, how- 
ever, that we carefully consider the kind of artificial silk 
we use in the construction of the fabric. By using 
Celanese an entirely different effect can be produced as 
the regular dyeing method has but very little, if any, effect 
on it, and it requires a special dye formula and a treat- 
ment different from that used on other artificial silks. 
The formula for the dyeing of this material is furnished 
by the makers of Celanese silks, and by several dyestuft 
manufacturers. 
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The animal fibers used in hosiery are made into wool 


or worsted yarns, and also pure silk yarns. The wool 


fiber is made into pure wool and worsted or part wool 
and cotton mixed; this yarn is commonly known as 
merino yarn, but this name or term has been discontinued 
by a ruling made by the Federal Trade Commission. By 
the use of the wool and cotton mixed yarn we can produce 
a two-color effect by dyeing the wool a desired shade 
with acid dyes without affecting the cotton, leaving it in 
its natural state. By the addition of an artificial silk < 
three-color effect can be produced. 

Another method can be used to produce multi-color 
effecis: by the use of a dyed yarn or by using an undyed 
combination with other materials or 


resisted yarn in 


fibers. The resisting process, however, is not generally 
used, because if it is not perfectly applied it will not work 
out satisfactorilly while dyeing. A two or three color 
effect can also be had in one garment by using a fast dye 
yarn of a darker shade run in combination with a natural 
or undyed yarn, which is dyed a lighter shade, thereby 
producing a two-color effect, and a third can be had by 
adding a silk or artificial sillk yarn. The dyed yarn used 
must be absolutely fast, and it is important that all 
surplus dye be removed before the yarn is used so as to 
avoid bleeding while the fabric is being dved the lighter 
shade. Let me impress on you the importance of the 
proper selection of the kind of yarns to be used in the 
construction of the fabric, as the proper selection of them 
and the method of knitting will very materially assist the 
dyer in producing multi-color effects. The dyer should 
be taken into consultation in the matter of the kind of 
materials to be used, and the color effects to be produced 
before the materials are selected and put into fabric, 
because it will simplify the dyeing problem. 

\s I see it, the extensive use of pure silk, artificial 
silk and cotton run in combination with each other, is 
not so much a question of producing multi-colors on 
hosiery, but rather a question as to how we can dye a 
three-fiber fabric and produce shades that are level and 


pertect; by that I mean the same shade on the cotton, 


cial silk and the pure silk. With the extensive and 


continued demand for the light shades which have been 
in vozue for the past years, and which is increasing rather 
than decreasing, I want to briefly discuss this phase of 
the color or dye problem. While dyeing a three-fiber 
fabric, as a rule, the pure silk and the mercerized cotton 

he darker shade, while the artificial silk goes to the 
We, 


find it necessary to use salt and alkalies with 


shade, thereby producing a speckled effect. 


| boiling, and later running the batch in a cooling 
the desired results or shades are produced. 
here caution against the use of strong alkalies, 
ash, etc., as they have a tendency to destroy 

and tensile strength of artificial silk. 


I have stressed the impoitance of a thorough knowl 
edge of the kind of dve materials necessary to produce 
the best results In order to produce a solid or one color 


effect, or a multi-color effect on a fabric made from two 


or three kinds of fibers, care must be taken in the selec 
tion of the dyestuffs, as we know from experience that 
certain dyes and colors work very satisfactorily on one 
kind of material and not so well on others. 

Here let me suggest that wherever possible avoid the 
use of prepared dyes mixed to a given formula; that you 
yourself make up your own formulas by carefully weigh 
ing out the constituent colors necessary to make a given 
shade during the dveing process. [:xperience has proven 
that the prepared or mixed dye material does not always 
work out satisfactorily ; and there are several reasons fo1 
this, such as the water used, chemicals, the utensils in 
which the dyeing is made, and, above all, the settling to 
the bottom of the heavier materials while the dyestuff is 


in transit and is carried in stock. Any and all of the fore 


“going will give you uneven shades. 


The interest shown in the fancy lines of hosiery during 
the past two or three seasons is surprising, and I believe 
that the demand for this class of merchandise will con- 
tinue just as long as the producers can and will create 
new ideas and designs. While the dyeing of multi-colors 
on fabric made out of the materials as I have described 
seems to be a rather difficult task, you can—by a careful 
study of the materials used—very materially assist in the 
development of the fancy lines now so much in demand. 
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THE FAST FABRIC DISCUSSION 

I’ the public demand for fast colored fabrics were not 
| becoming so urgent there would have been little in- 
terest in the very active discussion on the fast color prob- 
lem at the recent meeting of the Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion of Dress Fabric Buyers. 

\s the problem of guaranteeing fastness is basically a 
technical one its discussion by textile merchandising men 
is of some significance to dyers and to dye manufacturers 
as well. Fabrics are not rendered fast by attractive guar- 
antees nor by mere discussion of the term “fast color.” 
l'astness of any kind is the direct result of extreme care 
in the chemical processing of the fabrics, involving the 
meterials and methods used. 

The fabric buyers’ discussion only brought out more 
prominently the long established fact that progress toward 
a solution of this problem is impossible without more 
definite knowledze term 
the 
in the discussion revealed a deplorable men- 
confusion over the term itself and all that it implies. 
(ne 


regarding the meaninz of the 


st color.” The amazing statements of some of 
ticipants 
t+] 
man declared that it was a waste of time to discuss 
the fast color question, explaining that his firm used only 
vat dves and consequently received few complaints. He 
stated that there were just three kinds of dyes. This 
attitude is inexcusable. The use of vat dyes does not, by 
itself, remove the difficulty of satisfying public demand 
for fastness. Surely, if it were as simple as that there 
would be no problem. The question that these whole- 
salers are facing involves the wording of a proper guar- 
antee based on a clear-cut definition of fastness in each 
of its modified meanings, in order that a definite under- 
standing can be struck between the public and the dis 
tributors and manufacturers. Clearly, an educational 
impaign among the latter groups is urgently necessary 
‘fore such an understanding can be reached. 
Several members of the association expressed the will- 


ness to abide by the definition of the Federal Trade 


nmission, which is at present investigating the use 
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obo 


of the term “fast” in advertising. declared that 


there was a need for some authority to quote on the fast 


One 


color proposition when answering complaints of custom- 
ers, and that their “one hope” of such an authority is the 
lederal Trade Commission! 


It all resolves itself into whether the fabric makers 


desire to produce goods possessing fastness qualities to 
which they can point with pride or merely goods that con 
form to The 


Trade Commission is interested only in preventing mis 


some circumscribed definition of fastness. 


representation in advertising fast goods. The public is 
interested in obtaining goods that actually are fast and 
will pay little attention to any 
nition. If 


rade Commission's defi 
manufacturers are out to satisfy public de- 


mand their concern should be centered on how to make 
They would then have little trouble 


in framing an adequate guarantee. 


their goods faster. 
In short, those who 
do the guaranteeing should be more thoroughly informed 
on the technical phases of fastness. If all would ap 
proach the subject in the frank attitude of the man who 
admitted that he “somewhat befuddled on the 


color subject,” perhaps there would be 


was fast 


more earnest 
endeavor to learn what constitutes fastness. 

During the discussion mention of the dye manufac- 
turer was conspicuously absent. This may indicate that 
textile men have grown out of the notion that the man 
who makes the dyes is wholly responsible for their fast 
ness. Yet it does seem as though one responsibility does 
rest with the dye manufacturer—that of 


textile man on the how and why of fastness. 


educating the 

While some 
of the larger mills have been engaged in extensive re 
search into the study of fastness, some of our most valu 


able contributions to this work have come from labora 


tories of the dye manufacturers. It would help to clarify 
the subject for those fabric 


men who have been dis- 


cussing fastness if this knowledge were 


served up to 
them in non-technical language. 


THE REGULATION OF WAR CHEMICALS 
S MIE agitation arose recently in the chemical indus 


try, particularly among: dyestuff manufacturers, over 


s 


the Geneva anti-poison gas protocol which it is expected 
will come up for ratification in the next session of Con 
gress. It is feared in the industry that the participation 
of this country in any international agreements to suppress 
chemical warefare would deal a severe blow at our chem 
ical manufacturers if such agreements sought to rezulate 
the peace-time production of chemicals for commercial 
use. 

It is unnecessary to emphasize here the keynote posi 
tion of chemistry in industry. The important commercial 
uses of many poison gases and other war chemicals are 


also common knowledge. It is very plain that our chem- 


ical industry must produce continvally a quantity of 


these so-called war chemicals sufficient to supply domes 


tic industries. To avoid unprofitable overproduction, an 


outlet must be held open for these chemicals in the form 


of export trade with foreign countries Any plan to 


restrict production or exportetion is therefore to be con 
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demned. In fact, it would he practically impossible to 
enforce any international regulation of this nature, for 
it would mean, literally, that the operation of every chem- 
ical plant in every important country would be subject 
to a single law. 

Chemical manufacturers are human, though at times 
they are painted as cold-blooded advocates of poison-gas 
warfare. Their protests against such regulation of their 
industry are a perfectly natural reaction to the provisions 
ef the protocol and should not be mistaken for that old 
bugaboo, war profiteering, nor even for plain commer- 
cial greed. They are impelled purely by motives of self 
defense. 

It would seem that rather than seek to control produc- 
tion and distribution of war chemicals the logical move 
would be to restrict their use as such. This would pre- 
sent its own problems, at present apparently unsolvable, 
but it is at least a far more intelligent step and one with 
which chemical manufacturers should have no quarrel. 


PROP IN GERMAN DYE TRADE SHOWN BY 
EXPORT FIGURES 

That the German dyestuffs monopoly which before the 
war dominated the world has been definitely broken is 
shown by statistics submitted to the Department of Com- 
merce by Consul A. W. Kliefoth, Berlin. A comparison 
of the official German figures shows that 2,144 metric tons 
of dyestuffs left Germany during the first three months 
of 1925, as compared to 31,594 metric tons for the first 
quarter of 1913. Thus the shipments in the 1925 period 
were only 6.7 per cent of those of the 1913 quarter. 

Shipments for the first three months of 1922 amounted 
to 15,257 tons, in 1923 they dropped to 11,464 tons, while 
for the corresponding period of 1924 they declined to 
0.832 metric tons. The fundamental causes for the large 
decline of German dyestuffs are to be found in the steady 
development of the dyestuff industry in the chief coun- 
tries of the world, the changed market conditions, and 
the protective policies of many European nations, who 
during the war were enabled to extend their own markets 
in Spain, Portugal, and other countries. 

Before the war, four-fifths of the German production, 
amounting to 80,000 metric tons, was absorbed by the 
world market. This contingent equalled 75 per cent of 
the world demand. Europe received more than 31,600 
tons, valued at 73,191,000 marks, which equalled more 
than half of the German exports. According to official 
figures for 1915, exports to Great Britain amounted to 
11,016 metric tons, and the exports to Austria-Hungary 
equalled 18 per cent, Italy 13 per cent, and Belgium & 
per cent of the German exports; and the Netherlands 
and France & per cent each. 

These countries together received 82 per cent of Ger- 
man dyestuffs exports. Imports into Germany, on the 
other hand, amounted only to 2,552 metric tons, or 5,870,- 
i 


000 marks, of which 75 per cent were imported from 


Switzerland. According to the figures of the German 


Customs Tariff for 1914, the German European trade in 
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dyestuffs amounted to a favorable balance of 67,000,- 
000 marks. 

Changed conditions after the war made impossible a 
German dyestuffs balance on the pre-war basis. The in 
dustry has partly lost its market in Western Europe, 
especially in Great Britain, France, and Belgium. This 
loss amounts to about 65 per cent but it is not felt to its 
full extent as conditions in the Southeastern and East- 
ern European markets have improved for German dye- 
stuffs, especially in Russia, Poland, Rumania, Finland, 
Bulgaria and Greece, where German dyestuffs still holds 
a dominant position. Soviet Russia has also become an 
important customer during the last few years. 

Conditions on the Czecho-Slovakian market have be- 
come difficult on account of reparation dyestuffs which 
are sold by France on this market. 

The general development of the economic situation has 
induced German coal tar dye prodvcers to follow a more 
intensive sales policy in the Eastern districts of Europe, 
and as a result the sales in this part of Europe are im 
proving. 


SOCIETIES TO MEET AT CHEMICAL 
EXPOSITION 

The list of chemical and allied societies and associa- 
tions which will meet in New York during the week of 
the Chemical Exposition, continues to grow. In addition 
to the big chemical industry banquet which will be held 
under the auspices of a dozen or more organizations, in- 
dividual meetings of a technical or business nature are 
being planned for the week of September 28th to Octo- 
ber 3rd, which is Chemical Exposition Week at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York. Meetings which have been 
definitely scheduled, or are expected to be held, include 
an intersectional gathering of the American Chemical 
Society, meetings of the American Ceramic Society, So 
ciety of Chemical Industry, Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, the Salesmen’s Association of 
the American Chemical Industry, National Association 
of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, and the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers. Others are expected to be 
added to this group before the beginning of September. 

What appears to be the largest gathering of all will in 
all probability be the meeting of the Eastern sections of 
the American Chemical Society. The fact that the an- 
nual meeting of the society was held on the coast this vear 
cut down the attendance from the East to a normal ex- 
tent, and it is expected that a meeting in New York dur- 
ing the Chemical Exposition will be largely attended. 

The National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fab 
rics will meet during the week of the exposition and take 
up some of the following subjects: Bleaching. cotton 
fiber, sizes in finishing, control of dye purchases, mer 
cerization, artificial silk and its relation to the textile in 
dustry, chemicals in cotton finishing and others. Leading 
men in the chlorine field, starch and dextrine mon«fac 
ture. and general chemical industry will address the gath 


ering. 


August 
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Foreign Dyes Imported Through New York 
and Other Ports During July 


Compiled by the Chemical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Collaboration 
with the Chemical Division of the United States Tariff Commission 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF MANUFACTURERS’ NAMES 


1I—THE SIX LEADING GERMAN COMPANIES 
A—aActien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin. Founded 
1873. 
B—Badische Anilin-und-Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine. 
Founded 1865. 
By—Farbenfabriken, vormals Friedr. 
on-the-Rhine. Founded 1862, 


C—Leopold Cassella & Co., Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
1870. 


K—Kalle & Co., A. G., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine. Founded 1879. 


M—Farbwerke. vormals Meister Lucius & Bruning, Hochst-on 
the Main. Founded 1862. 


Bayer & Co., Leverkusen- 


Founded 


2—THE SMALLER GERMAN COMPANIES 


BK—Leipziger Anilinfabrik Boyer & 
Leipzig. Founded 1882. 
CG—Chemikaliewerk Griesheim G. 
Main. Founded 1882. 
CJ—Carl Jager G. m. b. H., 

Founded 1823 
GrE—Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Electron, 
Main. Founded 1842. 
L--Farbwerk Mulheim, vormals A. Leonhardt & Co., Mulheim 
on-the-Main. Founded 1879 
tM—Chemische Fabriken. vormals Weiler ter Meer, Uerdingen 
on-the-Rhine. Founded 1877. 
WD—Wulfing, Dahl & Co. A. G. 


Kegel, Furstenberg, near 


m. b. H., Griesheim-on-the- 


Anilinfarbenfabrik, Dusseldorf. 


Offenbach-on-the 


Barmen. Founded 1832. 


FANUE imports of coal-tar dyes through the port of 
New York for the month of July totaled 363,375 
pounds, with an invoice value of $342,840. Im- 

ports of dyes through other ports included: Albany,* 

279.409 pounds, valued at $320,231; Philadelphia, 28,- 


‘00 pounds, valued at $25,646; Boston, 4,159 pounds, 


valued at $3,558, and Milwaukee, 200 pounds, valued 
at $340. 


Imports of Synthetic Dyes 


1925- Pounds Invoice Value 


103 984 $359 376 
9 959 
O.ae0e 


527,964 | 

151.005 126,141 
370,271 347,904 
376,668 333.654 


615 


365,268 


88.501 


3,459 


3,178,994 


of Albany inciudes 
ly, inclusive. 


3—SWISS COMPANIES (ALL AT BASEL) 


DH—Farbwerke vormals L. Durand, Huguenin & Co. 
1871. 


G—Anilinfarben-und Extract-Fabriken, vormals Joh. Rud 
Founded 1764. 


I—Gesellschaft fur chemische Industrie. Founded 1885. 
S—Chemische Fabrik, vormals Sandoz & Co. Founded 1887 


Founded 


Geigy. 


4—DUTCH AND FRENCH COMPANIES 

FA—Farbwerk Ammersfoort, Ammersfoort, Netherlands. Founded 
1888 

NF—Niederlandische Farhben-und-Chemikalienfabrik Delft, 

~ Netherlands. Founded 1897. 

CN—Compagnie Nationale de Matieres Colorantes et Produits 
Chimiques. Founded 1917. (Etablissements Kuhlmann 
merged with this company in 1923.) 

P—Societe Anonyme des Matieres Colorantes et Produits Chi 
miques St. Denis (formerly A. Poirrier). Founded 1830 


Delft, 


5—ENGLISH COMPANIES 


Bro—Brotherton & Co., Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds. 
BAC—British Alizarine Co., Ltd., Manchester 

BD—British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., London. 

Cl Co.—The Clayton Aniline Co., Ltd., Clayton, Manchester 


CV—The Colne Vale Dye & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Huddersfield. 


Hol—L. B. Holliday & Co., Ltd., Huddersfield. 
Scot—Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Grangemouth. 


Milnsbridge. 


1924— Pounds Invoice Value 


January 283,643 $237,868 


’ 


February 161,869 180.570 


March 302,799 307 247 
176,550 
183,079 
153.019 


July+ 143 


183,789 
177,593 
156,857 
Os0 


1.359639 


Total, seven months... 


Five Leading Dyes, by Quantity, Imported 
During July 
Pounds 
Black 


Helindone Orange R (single 


\lizarine Blue 21,819 
16.400 
14,198 


14,196 


strength ) 
Algol Brown R (single strength) 
Ciba Violet B, R (single strength) 


Fast Green Extra Bluish 


1 


+The total for the por 
months of March to July. 


imports 
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Dyes and Intermediates Remaining in Bonded 
Customs Warehouse 
Coal-Tar Coal-Tar 
Dyes and Colors Intermediates 


(pounds) (pounds) 
August 31, 1924......... 507,338 1,081,287 
September 30, 1924...... 559,661 1,111,656 
Cctoper Ol, W9eS.essciss 4 D)2,096 1,050,037 
November 30, 1924...... 553,760 1,031,460 
December 31, 1924...... 575,051 1,086,108 
Fantiary Oo, LORD... '.i<05.0% 571,371 952,202 
February 28, 1925....... 566,038 961,406 
Warch st, 1625. os ss iirescx 653,020 1,050,539 
Apel OO, T9BG . «25.6500 668,365 1,045,324 
2 ke. Sere 734,705 1,087,745 
PUNE, DOPGHICO. 5.0% 4.00-29-0 $25,528 1,171,383 
Per Cent by Country of Shipment 
1925 

July$ June May = April Mar. 
RSOHIMGIRY: a6isocs0s5cu%s By DO 50 46 49 
Switzerland ....... 32 32 32 34 39 
BM ahetnewwxaea ces 2 d 1 6 5 
PASTA Ls. csisaraie ct 3 | 6 6 2 
PANO sis ais Gisaa:stentve l 3 2 2 1 
BelIOMIN 646400505 1 3 2 3 2 
COMADR beard isiaeesdii-a 3 2 3 2 2 
BIO TAI oeease Mie 1 1 1 1 


+Percentages in above table do not include Albany. Including 
Albany they are as follows: Germany, 75; Switzerland, 19; 
England, 2; Italy, 1; Belgium, 1; Canada, 1; France, 1. 


Imports of Color Lakes 


Pounds Invoice Value 


eee eee eee ee ee 385 $728 
PN is tan ekseeewee eeaes 2,112 1,926 
PUES KAS Cini ede eada ee 5,422 2.0€1 
PE bn kcainnd SORES ORS 15,660 6,107 
OE ile ned a aoe 1,600 1.679 
FO Gt rie antentc ad acaeat cna yk en 3,014 1,511 
sata iis ah lett alae hid 611 474 


The dyes in this report are grouped by both Colour 
Index and Schultz numbers, and in the case of those 
which could not be identified by either number the 
classification according to the ordinary method of ap- 
plication was adopted. As the pastes and powders of 
the vat dyes vary widely in strength and quantity, 
each vat dye has been reduced—in nearly every case 
—to a single-strength basis. 


DYES OF COAL-TAR ORIGIN 


(This table includes imports through the port of 
New York to the amount of 363,375 pounds, and also 
279,409 pounds through Albany, 28,700 pounds through 
Philadelphia, 4,159 pounds through Boston and 200 
pounds through Milwaukee.) 


Colour 
Index Schultz 


No. 
2 
69 
69 
5U 


105 


12% 


145 
150 
219 
259 


278 


280 
289 


a 


30% 


we 


wo OO 
SS. 
we 


109 
130 
136 


140) 
t+] 
149 
b51 
156 
171 


x 


187 


596 


621 


631 
636 


639 
649 
653 
654 





No. 


~?> =) 


2 
~ 
4 
v0 
? 
» 
> 
) 


dd 


118 


140 
144 
144 


)29 
233 


247 


Orr 


ws 


265 


»)*9 


viv 


319 


99 
339 


118 
136 
163 
176 


1] 


14 
19 


eo oO 
So 
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Quantity 
Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 


Fast Printing Green—(By)....... 353 
Helio Fast Red RL Ex. Pst.—(By) 
Helio Fast Red RL Pdr—(By)... 309 
Ponceau 3R—(Gr-E)............ 5 
Acid Anthracene Brown R—(By) 1,02 
Brilliant Geranine B—(By) 

Geranine G—(By) .............. 900 
Jasmine High Cone.—(G)....... 507 
Peewee SN chs wo wifeusie. «, and eee 220 
Eriochrome Flavine A Cone.—(G) 1,102 
Cloth Red B—(BY).... cccs ica ces 50 
Benzo Fast Red 2BL—(By) 

Fast Cotton Red 8BL—(Gr-E)... 1,783 

) 


Imperial Scarlet 3B—(By)....... 400 
Sulphon Cyanine G—(B 





Wis ce 6i<save ie 100 
Acid Milling Black B—(G)...... 2.205 
Developing Blue 2R—(Gr-E).... 400 
Benzo Fast Heliotrope bBL—( By) 
Benzo Fast Heliotrope 2RL—(By) 
Diamine Fast Violet FF BN—(C). 1,588 
Diazo Brill. Orange GR Ex.—(By) 40 
Diamine Brill. Violet B—(C) 
Britliant Benzo Violet B—(By).. 1,30 
Benzo Fast Orange S—(By) 
) 
; 


Benzo Fast Orange WS—(By) 
Benzo Fast Scarlet 5BS—(By)... 1,200 


| 
Benzo Fast Scarlet 4BS—(By)... 6,839 


Chloramine Red 3B—(S)........ 1,000 
Diamine Orange B—(C)......... 300 
Polar Red G Conc.—(G)........ 2,204 


Chloramine Red 8BS—( By) 


Toluylene Red Pdr.—(Gr-E) 

Triazol Red 8BL—(Gr-E)....... 3,08) 
Ignamine Orange R—(B)........ 780 
Chromocitronine R—(Q)........ 269 
Diazo Brill. Black B—(By)...... 2,075 
Deltapurpurine 5B—(By) ....... 842 
Brilliant Congo R—(Gr-E)...... a 
Minaxo- Blue 4RX—(B)..... ..0..0% 500 
Acid Anthracene Red 3B—( By) 

Acid Anthracene Red 3BL—(By) 

Acid Milling Red R—(G)........ 1,793 
Diamine Brilliant Blue G—(C)... 200 
Columbia Black FB—(Gr-E)..... 4 


Cotton Black RW Ex.—(B) 
Benzo Chrome Brown G—(By)... 20" 


100 


Chloramine Orange G—(By) 
Chlorazol Fast Orange D—(BD) 


Stilbene Yellow 3BX—(B)....... 1,341 
Diphenyl Chrysoine GC—(G).... 11 
Fast Light Yellow 2G—(By) 

Fast Light Yellow 3G—(By)..... 8,A8t 


Supra Light Yellow 2GL—(By).. 44! 
Triazogene Orange R—(Gr-E)... 1 
Pyrazol Orange G Cone.—(S).... 9,0% 


Diazo Fast Yellow 2G—(By).... 1,% 
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Quantity 

Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
Rhoduline Blue 6G—(By)....... 100 
Brilliant Green Crystals—(A).... 28 
Brilliant Acid Green 6B—(By) 
Guinea Fast Green 3B—(A) 
Poseidon Green SGX—(B)...... 2,171 
Light Green SF Yellowish—(B).. 330 
Erioglaucine X High Cone.—(G). 3,163 
Crystal Violet Extra—(B)....... 958 
Fast Green Extra Bluish—(By).. 13,974 
Acid Violet 6B—(A).........6..06. 100 
Eriocyanine AC—(G) .......... 988 
Brilliant Sky Blue 5G—(By)..... 500 
Brilliant Acid Blue V—(By)..... 1757 
Brilliant Acid Blue A—(By) 
Poseidon Blue BR Extra—(B)... 4,130 
Blue Extra—(C) 
CE EE) kv enivicccnccdccas 400 
Acid Violet 6BNOO—(B)....... 110 
Victoria Blue B—(1) 
Victoria Pure Blue B—(A) 
Victoria Pure Blue BO—(B)..... 2,9%2 
Night Bite—(B) nce ccc cscewsce 200 
Intensive Blue B—(By)......... 100 
Alkali Fast Green 3G—(By)..... 100 
Wool Blue G Extra—(Gr-E)..... 200 
Sulpho Rosazeine B Extra—(M). 100 


Rhodamine B Extra (s. s.)—(A) 
Rhodamine B Extra (s. s.)—(B) 
Rhodamine B Extra (s. s.)—(By) 
s.)—(G) 


Rosazeine B Extra (s. s.)—(M)... 11,825 


Rhoda. B Ex. Conc. (s. 


Rhodamine 6G Extra (s. s.)—(I) 
Rosazeine 6GD Extra (s. s.)—(M) 11,060 


Fast Acid Violet B—(M)......... 200 
EKrio Fast Fuchsine BBL—(G)... 1,102 
Acridine Orange DHE—( DH) 

Brill. Acridine Orange A—(DH) 
Euchrysine 3RK—(B) 

Rhoduline Orange NO—(By).... 2,104 
Patent Phosphine G, M—(I)..... 992 
Phosphine 83R—(A) ............ 2,000 
Flavophosphine 4G Cone.—(M).. 5 
Patent Phosphine GRNTN—(B) 

Patent Phosphine RRDX—(B)... 2,300 
Ouinoline Yellow KT Ex. Conc. 

EE Seis cbc meaanbdeceaeaek 300 
ee Se 1,102 
Chloramine Yellow FF—(S)..... 100 
Azo Carmine GX—(B)) <i ...05.3.. 1,290 
Rosinduline 2B Bluish—(K)..... 500 
\Vool Fast Blue BL—(By) 

\Vool Fast Blue GL—(By) 
Wool Fast Violet B—(By) 
Xylene Milling Blue AE Cone.— 

MNO csraeance reps cada ea wate Buc eo 5,83 

Indazine (spirit soluble)—(C).... 10 
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Colour 


Index Schultz 


No. 
85] 
871 


a+ 
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LOTS 
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No. 
690 
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661 





Quantity 
Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
Diphene Blue R—(A)........... 831 
922—Diphenyl Black Base I—(M).... 1,000 
Fur Blue Black A, B—(A) 
Fur Yellow 4G—(Gr-E)......... 1,510 
Nako 3GN—(M) osssessadscecue 1,510 
Gallo Violet DF Pdr—(By)..... 200 
Gallamine Blue Ex. Pst—(G).... 2,524 
Gallazine Powder—(DH) ....... $41 
Rhoduline Blue GO—( By) 
Thionine Blue GO—(M)......... 600 


780 
783 
%85 


i84 


r99 


S58 


S04 


852 


SoH 


S60 


865 


S D3 


S64 


New Methylene Blue N—(M) 
New Methylene Blue N—(C).... 2,300 


Hydron Blue R Paste—(By) 


Hydron Blue R Pdr. (s. s.)—(C).. 43 
Hydron Blue G Paste—(By)..... 10 
Pyrogene Green 3G—(I)........ 1,102 
Alizarine Red IB Ex. Pst—(By).. 862 
Alizarine Orange AO Pst.—(BA) 
Alizarine Orange R Pst.—(M) 

Alizarine Orange RP Pst—By).. 8,462 
Alizarine Red S Pdr.—(B) 

Alizarine Red W Pdr.—(By)..... 827 
Purpurine—(By) ............6+. 9,863 


Alizarine Red XGP Pst.—(By)... 2,603 
Alizarine Red SX Pst.—(B) 

Alizarine Red SX Pst.—(By).... 2,380 
Alizarine Bordeaux BP Pst—(By) 
Alizarine Bordeaux GP Pst.—(By) 

2,092 


oe 


Alizarine Bordeaux GG Pst.—(By) 


Cyanine RR 


163 


1,007 


Alizarine Pdr.—(By) 


Alizarine Cyanine GG Pdr.—(By) 


Alizarine Saphirol SE Pdr.—(By) 








Aliz. Saphirol WSA Pdr.—(By) 
Alizarine Blue WS Pdr—(By)... 5,247 
Alizarine Light Blue B—(S) 

Alizarine Sapphire Blue B—(1) 

\lizarine Saphirol B—(By)...... 3,126 
Alizarine Uranol BB, R—(By)... 600 
Aliz. Cyanine WRR Pdr.—(By).. 225 
\lizarine Cyanine Black G Pst.— 

(EN, obra Re See e Reena ed oe » 
\lizarine Blue S Pdr.—(By)..... 2,207 
\lizarine Direct Violet R—(M) 
Alizarine Irisol R Pdr.—(By).... 988 
Alizarine Astrol B Pdr.—( By) 

Alizarine Blue AS—(Q)......... DAV 
\liz. Direct Fast Blue BGAOQO— 

[ESD Ua beste Morea htaaaeawed 996 
Alizarine Cyanine Green G Ex. 

Pdr.—( By) 

Alizarine Cyanine Green 3G Ex. 

PEEL IN) Shes sea ano sessaus 6,460 
Anthraquinone Violet Pdr—(B). 500 
Anthra. Green GNNO—(B)...... 89 
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Quantity 
Name of Dyeand Mfr, (pounds) 
Alizarine Viridine FE Pst; By) 3,596 
Aliz. Blue Black B Pdr.—(By) 

Aliz, Blue Black RB Pdr.—(\y) 

Aliz. Blye Black 3B Pdr—(By) 21 
Alizarine Direct Blue B—(M) 
Alizarine Leveling Blue B—(C)., 2,750 
Alizarine Blue SKY—, By) 

Alizarine Sky Blue po By) 11,037 


Alizarine Rubino] 3G, 5G, R= By) 
Alizarine Ruby R—; By) 

Anthra Rubine TD 2,955 
Alizarine Geranol PB Pdr.—(By) .. 
Anthra Yellow GC Pst—(B) 
Anthra Yellow GC Pst. Fine—(p) 
Anthra Yel. GC Pdr. (s, S.)—(B) 
Anthraflavone GC Par. (3. 8,)/ B) 


Vat Yellow GC Pst.—(B) Recon D415 
Vat Orange RRT Pst—(B) ee 4,800 
Vat Dark Blue BOA Pst. Fine 
Bia 2,446 
Anthra Green P Dbl, Pst. (s. S.) 
—~(B) 
Anthra Green PB Dbl. Pst. Fine 
(S. s.)—, B) 
Anthra Green B Pdr. (s. s.)—(B) 
Vat Black BB Dbl. Pst. & Bn 
cola ee een 506 
Vat Brilliant Violet RR Pst Fine 
—(B) 
Vat Violet RR Ex. Dbl. Pst. (s, Ss.) 
—(B) 
Vat Violet RR Ex. Pdr. (s. So) 
Beenie 5.207 
Vat Blue RSP Triple Pdr. (sg. S.) 
ge ee a 900 
Vat -Blue Rix Patnng By) 
Vat Blue RK Par. (s. S.J—(By).. 2,398 
Vat Blue 3G Pst.—(B) 
Vat Blue 3G Pst, Fine—~(B) 
Vat Blue 3G Dbl. Pst. Ss: See. 
(B) 
Vat Blue 3G Dbl. Pst. Fine (S. s.) 
ein 263 
Vat Blue GGSP Pat. B) 
Vat Blue GGSP Dbl, ret. ts S.) 
—(B) 
Vat Blue GGSNP Pst—(B) 
Vat Blue GGSNP Dbl. Pst. (S. s.) 
==(/8) 
Vat Blue GGSZ Pst—(B) 
Vat Blue GGSZ Dbl, Pst. (s. s.)— 
ec 569 


Vat Blue 5G Pst—(By) 
Vat Blue 9G Pdr. (s. S.)—(By), 


3,904 
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Q ‘antity 


Name of Dye and Mfr. Pounds) 


Vat Blue GCD Pst—(B) 
Vat Blue GCp Pst, Fine—, B) 
Vat Blue GCD Dp. Pst, (s. 5) — 
(B) 
Vat Blue GCD Dbl. Pst, Fine 
(s. s.)—(B) 
Helindone Blue IGCD Pdr, (s, Ss.) 
Sic der a 6,155 
Cibanone Blue G Pdr.—(]) ss. 7H] 
Vat Blue Gc a B) 
Vat Blue GC Pst. Fine—(B) 
Vat Blue GC Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(B) 
Vat Blue GC Dbl. Pst. Fine (S. s.) 


—=() 


“Oo 
Ss 
® 


Vat Green BB Pst.—; By) 
Vat Green Bp Pdr. (s. S.)—(By). 4,397 


Vat Yellow G Dbl. Pst, (s. S.)—(B) 
Vat Yellow G Dbl. Pst. Fine (s. S.) 
—=(35) 


Vat Yellow G Pdr. (s. S.)—(B).. 7,336 
Anthra Brown B Paste—(p) 
Anthra Brown PB Pdr. (s. SI—(B) 2.389 
Anthra Gray B Dbl. Pst. (Ss. s.)— 
(B) 
Anthra Gray B Dbl. Pst. Fine 
(S. s.)—(B) 
Anthra Gray B Pdr. (s. S.)—(B),. 200 
Leucol] Yellow G Patan By)..... 5 
Vat Red 9GK Pdr. (s. 8.j-—( By), 1,600 
Vat Yellow GK Pst—, By) 
Vat Yellow GK Pdr, (5. SJ—(By) 2.646 
Algol Bril]. Red 23 Pat. By} 
Algo] Brill, Red 2p Pdr. (s. s.)—~ 
(By) 
Algol Req FF Ex, Pst, By) 
Algol Req PF Ex, Pdr. (s. 
(By) 
Algol Red R Ex, Pst—( By) 
Algol Red R Ex, Pdr. (S. Ss. )—(By) 9,189 
Algol Blue 3R Pst. By) 


s.)— 


Algol Blue 3R Pdr. (s. S.J—(By) 

Grelanone Violet 3B Pdr. (S. s,)— 
(Gr-E) 

Vat Brill, Violet BBK Pst —(By) 

Vat Brill, Violet BBk Pdr, (s. S.) 


Be Bikers... 5,474 
Grelanone Violet BR Pdr. (s. S.) 
—(Gr-F) 
Vat Brill, Violet RK Pdr. iS. 5.) 
la 2,184 


Grelanone Orange R Pst.—(Gr-F) 112 
Anthra Red RT Pst. Fine—(B) 
Anthra Red RT Dbl. Pst. iS) sa 

(B) 
Anthra Red RT Dbl. 


(s. S.)—(B) 219 
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Colour Colour 
Index Schultz Quantity Index Schultz Quantity 
No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 


1143. 82% Anthra Bordeaux R Pst—(B) 1222. 901 Anthra Vio'et B Pst—(B) 
Anthra Bordeaux R Pst. Fine—(B) Ciba Violet B Pst.—(1) 
Anthra Bordeaux R Pdr. (s. s.)— Ciba Violet R Pst.—(1) 

(B) : 22: Ciba Scarlet G Ex. Pst.—(1) 

Vat Grav GK Pst—/(By) 59- 22% Anthra Scarlet GG Pst.—(B) 
Anthra Bordeaux B Pst—(B) Ciba Red R Pst.—(1) 

Anthra Bor. B Pst. Fine—(B) 

Anthra Bor. B Pdr. (s. s.)\—(B).. UNIDENTIFIED DYES 

Vat Olive R Pat.—t{ By) a a ee 

Vat Olive R Pdr.—( By) 85 Acid Dyes 


Grelanone Bwn. RR Pst.—(Gr-E) 


Quantity 

; Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
Helindone Brown IR Pst.—(M) : . Ff 

see 7 Acid Blue RBF—(I).... Do] 


3: : is . > oo . : i ‘ ‘ > - 

Helindone Brown IR Pdr. (s. s.) Acid Rhodamine BG—(B) 500 
—(M) 

Vat Brown R Pst—(By) 

Vat Brown R Pdr. (s. s.)—(By).. 14,198 


Acid Rhodamine 3R—(1) do] 
Alizarine Leveling Blue CA—(C) 100 
Alizarine Supra Blue A—(bBy) o00 
Helindone Brown IG Pdr. (s. s.) Alkali Fast Green 2BF—(By) 

—(M) Alkali Fast Green 10G—(By) 600 
Vat Brown G Pst.—( By) Alkaline Blue H—(A) 5.152 
Vat Brown G Pdr. (s. s.)—(By)..11,89% Astra Phloxine FF Extra—(By) 300 
Algol Red B Pst.—(By) Azo Orseille BB—(C) 200 
Vat Red Violet RRK Pst. Fine— Brilliant Acid Blue EG—(By) 

Brilliant Acid Blue FF—( By) 000 
Helindone Red IRK Pst. Fine— Brilliant Croceine 3BA—( By) 331 

(M) Brilliant Milling Blue B—(C) 3,400 
Vat Red RK Pst.—(B) 2,3! Brilliant Wool Blue FFR Extra—(By) 

Vat Violet BN Pdr. (s. s.)—(B) Fast Acid Green BB Extra—(M) 500 
Vat Violet BN Ex. Pdr. (s. s.)— Fast Acid Magenta G—(M) 25 

(B) 660 Fast Light Red bB—(bBy) 200 
Anthra Olive G Pdr. (s. s.)—(B) 31 Guinea Blue A—(A) 500 
Cibanone Orange R Pdr. (s. s.)— Guinea Fast Red BL—(A) 163 

Indigo Carmine Blue FF—(Gr-FE) 100 
Indocyanine B—(A) 000 

(1) 9,696 Ink Blue BJ TN Powder—(Gr-E) 200 
Cibanone Brown B Pdr.—(1).... 500 Kiton Fast Red R—(1) 220 
Cibanone Blue 3G Pst.—(1) Milling Orange G—(A) 400 
Indigo Vat—(B) Milling Red GA—(Gr-E) 100 
Indigosol O—(By) Neolan Blue G—(1) 220 
Indigosol O—(B) Neolan Blue 2G—(1) 100 
Indigosol O—(DH) 4 3° Neolan Pink G—(1) 220 
Brom Indigo FBP Pst.—(By).... Neolan Red BR—(1) 441 
Indigo MLB/6B Pdr. (s. s.)—(M) 2,000 Neolan Violet R—(1) 220 
Brill. Indigo 4G Pdr. (s. s.)—(B). 6,000 Neolan Yellow G—(1) oe 
Alizarine Indigo 3R Pst—(By).. 798 Neutral Violet O—(M) 

Alizarine Indigo G Pst—(By)... 693 Onis (Anthosine) B—(B) 
Anthra Pink AN Pst—(B) Orthocyanine Bb 

Thioindigo Rose BN Ex. Pst.—(K) 549 Pilatus Black SF—(B) 

Ciba Red 3B Pst.—(1) Poseidon Green VGGX—(B) 
Helindone Reddish -Violet IRH Radio Brown B 

Pst.—(M) Radio Red G—(C) 
Thioindigo Red 3B Pst—(Kk) Radio Yellow R—(C) 

Vat Red Violet RH Pst.—(B)... 5,090 Silk Blue BSIC Powder—(A) 
Helindone Orange R Pdr. (s. s.)— Soluble Blue T—(B) 

(M) Soluble Carmine—(B) 

Hydron Orange RF Pst—(C)... 16,400 (Continued on page 576) 
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Dyestuff Tables 


A List of the Principal American-Made Colors with Their Properties and Fastness Characteristics 


|Nore: The publishers of The Reporter have secured more or 
less complete data in regard to many of the dyestuffs which are 
at the present time being manufactured in the United States. 
As the following material has been brought together from va- 
rious sources, they realize that errors are quite likely to appear, 
and it is earnestly requested that any readers who find errors 
or who are able to give additional information will communicate 
with the publishers in order that this material may be made as 
correct, complete and up to date as possible. These tables will 
appear serially until all colors upon which we have data shall 
have been covered. The publication of this data was begun in 
the issue of March 10, 1924.] 


PRIMULINE 
(Schultz No. 616) 


Quinoline. 


COMPOSITION: 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Cotton. 
USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: With salt for red. 


SHADE: Dyed direct, a lemon yellow. 
with beta-naphthol, a scarlet. 


Dyed and developed 


LEVEL: Dyes level. 
FASTNESS TO (Dyed Direct): 
Acid: Fast to acetic; redder with mineral acids. 
Alkali: Fast. 
Light: Fugitive. 
Washing: Fast. 
Boiling Alkali (5 per cent soda ash): The developed shade 
with beta-naphthol bleeds a little into white. 
tion is scarcely tinted. 


The solu- 


DYED BY OTHER METHODS: Dyed with chloride of lime 
(14 deg. Be.) and diazotized: An orange yellow fast to wash- 
ing and light. Dyed and developed with 2 per cent soda ash 
at 100 deg. Fahr.: A rather dull yellow. 
with Orange Developer R: A bright orange yellower and 
brighter than Brill. Orange G (S-339) with beta-naphthol; 
same fastness to washing and cross-dyeing and light; the 
Diazo Brill. Scarlets are faster to light, but do not dye as 
level. With meta-phenylene diamine: 


Dyed and developed 


A claret shade; only 
With beta-naphthol: 
A scarlet; fast to acids and washing; topped with copper, 
faster to light; fast to cross-dyeing; fairly fast to sizing. 
With With phenol: 
Not fast to alkali; goes redder; stands cross-dyeing and is 
fast to washing and sizing. 


3 ounces needed for 5 pounds of color. 


soap: Not suitable; thin and uneven. 


With resorcin: Fast to sizing; 
With ethyl beta-napthylamine: 
A claret shade fairly fast to washing, sizing and cross-dyeing, 
but fugitive to light. With alpha naphthol: 
fast to cross-dyeing and sizing. 


fairly fast to cross-dyeing. 


A scarlet; fairly 
Tests for Primuline on the 
fiber (developed with beta-naphthol) : 
hydrochloric acid turn it orange; (2) hydrosulphite and caus- 
tic turn it yellow; the original shade can be restored by 
diazotizing and developing. 


(1) Tin crystals and 


ON UNIONS: Dyes about equal. 

ON OTHER MATERIALS: Silk: Dyed with acetic acid and 
diazotized and developed with soap (10 per cent one-half hour 
at 105 deg. Fahr.), gives a fine golden yellow which will stand 
cross-dyeing. On silk dyed and developed with beta-naphthol 
the shade stands cross-dyeing, washing and fulling. 


DISCHARGING: 


suitable. 


Dyed direct: Permanganate method not 


Tin and zinc suitable for color discharge. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made in the United States by 
Essex Aniline Works (Selling Agents, Grasselli Dyestuff Cor- 
poration), under name of Primuline; Newport Chemical 
Works, under name of Primuline Extra; Garfield Aniline 
Works (Selling Agents, U. S. Color & Chemical Company), 
under name of Primuline; National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany, under name of Primuline NAC; Peerless Color Works, 
under name of Primuline Superior. 


CHLORAMINE YELLOW 
(Schultz No. 617) 
COMPOSITION: Thiobenzyl. 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Cotton, cotton-wool unions 
and cotton-silk unions. 


USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: 


Glauber salt and soda. 


SHADE: 


Dull yellow; somewhat thin, 
SHADE BY GASLIGHT: Duller. 


SOLUBILITY: Good. 


LEVEL: 


Dyes level. 


EXHAUSTS: Well. 
FASTNESS TO: 
Acid: 
Alkali: 
Boiling: 
Chlorine: 
Cross-Dyeing: 
Fast. 
Equals Direct Yellow R (S-9). 
Fast. 


Fast to acetic; redder with sulphuric. 
Fast. 

Will not stand boiling. 

Very good. 

Will not stand cross-dyeing. 

Ironing: 

Light: 

Perspiration: 

Rubbing: Fast. 

Washing: Fast in light percentage; 
adjacent white is stained. 


in heavy percentage, 


OTHER PROPERTIES: Suitable for pad dyeing. 


ON UNIONS: Cotton-wool unions: Very well adapted; both 
fibers dyed the same shade; best dye in neutral salt bath. 
Cotton-silk unions: Very well adapted; in a Glauber salt and 

soap bath the silk is only slightly colored. 


ON OTHER MATERIALS: Silk: Dyes on silk in curdled 
soap bath; fast to water. Wool: Dyes well on wool in a neu- 
tral bath; the bath can be cleared with acetic acid; on wool 
the color is very fast to fulling. 


DISCHARGING: 


With zinc dust, a moderate white. 


Gives reddish-brown discharge with tin. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made in the United States by 
Garfield Aniline Works (Selling Agents, U. S. Color & 
Chemical Company), under name of Chloramine Yellow M; 
Peerless Color Works (Selling Agents, Dunker & Perkins 
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Company), under names of Direct Fast Yellow B, FF and 
NN; Caleo Chemical Company, under name of Direct Fast 
Yellow BX; Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Direct Fast Yellow NN, 


. under name of 


DELPHIN BLUE 
(Schultz No. 622) 


Oxazine. 


COMPOSITION: 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Wool and cotton printing. 


USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: Chrome mordant. 


SHADE: Greenest of the chrome blues. 


SHADE BY GASLIGHT: 


Redder. 


SOLUBILITY: Very good. 


LEVEL: Dyes level. 


EXHAUSTS: Well. 
FASTNESS TO (on wool dyed chrome bottom) : 
Acid: Fast 
acids. 
Alkali: 
Fulling: 


to organic acids; turns brown with mineral 


Fast. 


Fast, chrome mordant. Dyed acid, very mod- 
erate. 
Ironing: 


Light: 


Perspiration: 


Slightly redder and duller. 
Moderate ; 
Fast. 
Bleeds off. 


inferior to Gallocyanine. 


Potting: 
Rubbing: 
Steaming: 
Sulphur: 
Washing: 
Water: Fast. 
Peroxide Bleach: 


Very good; better than the alizarines. 
Stands decating at low pressure. 

Turns greener. 
Cood on a chrome mordant. 


Fugitive 


SENSITIVE TO METALS, LIME: 


greener. 


Iron turns 
has no effect on the shade. 


the shade 


Copper 


OTHER PROPERTIES: 


Gives Indigo test with nitric acid. 


ON OTHER MATERIALS: 


ordant. 


Silk: Dyed with a chrome alum 


PRINTING: Excellent for calico printing with acetate of 


} 
HOTTIE, 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: 


\me rican 


Made in 
Aniline Products, Inc., 
National Aniline & Chemical Company, under 
of Chrome Blue GD; Consolidated Color & Chemical 
(Selling Agents, General Dvestuff 
ler name of Wool Blue DC. 


the United States by 


under name of 


Alizarine 
Sk 


Blue ; 


mpany Corporation), 


GALLOCYANINE 
(Schultz No. 626) 


Oxazine. 


COMPOSITION: 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Cotton and wool 


USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: 


r; on cotton, with chrome in 


On wool, with chrome and 
an alkaline bath. 
SHADE: 


Bright reddish navy blue; very bloomy overhand 
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SHADE BY GASLIGHT: Darker. 


SOLUBILITY: Insoluble; use ammonia. 


LEVEL: Dyes level. 
FASTNESS TO: 
Acid: 
Alkali: 
Fulling: Fast. 
Light: Fairly fast; inferior to Alizarine Blue 
Rubbing: 


Scouring: 


Fast on cotton and wool. 
Not fast on cotton. 


; fades darker. 
Good up to 1 per cent. 


Scours off about like the alizarines. 


OTHER PROPERTIES: Used in combination with S-181 and 
S-862 for the production of men’s wear navies. Full bloomy 
shade of good covering qualities. 


DYED BY OTHER METHODS: Cotton: Fast to light, soap- 
ing and acids, but fugitive against alkali. Silk: Dyed by 
regular method for mordant colors. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: 


Made in the United States by 
Calco 


under name of Alizarine Blue 
RBN; American Aniline Products, Inc., under name of Aliza- 
rine Navy Blue AT and Gallocyanine Bisulphite R and G; 
Zinsser & Co., under name of Alizarine Navy Blue Z2R; Con- 
solidated Color & Chemical Company (Selling Agents, Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corporation), under name of Gallocyanine I. 


Chemical Company, 


NEW BLUE 
(Schultz No. 649) 


Oxazine. 


COMPOSITION: 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: 


stvles. 


Cotton for tannin resist 


USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: With tannin 


SHADE: Bright greenish blue 
FASTNESS TO: 
Acid: 
Alkali: Fairly 
Chlorine: 
Light: 
Steaming: 


Washing: 


Fast to acetic; 
fast 
Destroyed. 


decomposed by mineral acids 


Fugitive. 
Stands steaming 
Fairly fast 


ON OTHER MATERIALS: 
Fairly fast to water and washing 
Unsuitable. 


Silk: Even on tin 


weighted silk. 
Topped with tannin, much 
Leather: Unsuitable 


faster. Paper: 


PRINTING: Direct, not suitable; sensitive to steaming. 


DISCHARGING: Oxidation discharge a pure white 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: 
Ee Klipstein & Sons, under name of Meldola Blue; 
ican Aniline Products, 
National 
Blue DA. 


Made in the United States by 
\mer- 
Inc., under name of Naphthol Blue 3R; 
Aniline & Chemical Company, under name of New 


GALLO VIOLET D 
(Schultz No. 631) 


Oxazine. 


COMPOSITION: 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: 


dveing. 


Cotton printing and wool 


(Continued on page 578) 
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Mordants from Phenols 
Patent No. 215,012 
process for the manufacture of mordants which are made 


In British there is described a 


from sulphurized compounds of phenols. The sulphur- 
ized phenols are completely soluble in aqueous solutions 
of sodium carbonate and are suitable for use as mordants 
for basic dyestuffs. These sulphurized phenols are ob 
tained hy heating a mixture of phenol, sulphur and a 
small proportion of iodine, the last named substance act 
ing as a catalyst. 

lor example, 188 grams of phenol, 107 grams of sul- 
phur and a small quantity of iodine are heated to a tem- 
perature of 190 deg. Cent., and then at a temperature 
Thereafter 
the heating is continued at a temperature of 250 deg. 


of 210 degrees for a period of 4 to 5 hours. 


Cent. for another 4 to 5 hours, or until evolution of 


hydrogen sulphide ceases. The viscous product is then 


cooled and powdered. 


Color Resist Printing on Sulphur Dyestuffs 
The mercerized fabric is given a preliminary treatment 
in a chamber which is filled with hot air with the aid of 
a solution containing 25 grams of resorcinol to the liter. 
It a mixture 
The basic col 


oring matters which are dissolved in the phenol are print 


is also possible to employ for this purpose 


of resorcinol and potassium ferrocyanide. 


ed on the fabric after the addition of a chloride of zine 


resist paste and formaldehyde. Vhe fabric is then pissed 
for three minutes throuch a Mather-Platt apparatus and 
thereafter it is dved in a warm dve liquor, which contains 
the coloring matter dissolved in) sodium = sulphide and 
sodium carbonate. The fabric is then washed, aciaitied 
and soaped as usual. 

lhe basic dvestuffs which are fixed to the fiber in this 


manner by means of formaldehyde-resorcinol possess a 


high degree of fastness, which cannot be compared with 


the fastness that is attained in the case of coloring mat 


tters which are fixed to the textile fiber with the aid of 


tannin or zine tungstate. 


In order to obtain colored resist efiects with basic col 


oring matters when sulphur dyestuffs are emploved in 


obtaining the ground on the fabric, tannin fixation of the 


coloring matter was used with the seeing just 


idea of 
how effective this classic method of mordanting dyestuffs 
was. Tor this purpose the cloth was first steeped in 

whicl 


contained chloride of zine and the basic coloring matter 


tannin bath, then it was printed with a mixture 


Thereafter the fabric was steamed in a rapid steaming 
device and then dyed for a few minutes in a sulphur dye 
hauor. Then the fabric was washed, acidified and soaped. 

This process yielded verv beautiful color resist effects 
but no white effects were obtained when chloride of zine 
and kaolin were employed, for it was found that the 
tannin mordant had the effect of dirtving the white por- 
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tions of the fabric. .\nother experiment was made with 
the idea of testing the value of the well-known mordant- 
Ing process in which a combination of potassium ferro- 
cyanide and zinc salts was employed for mordanting the 
basic coloring matter. This method seemed to be more 
suitable for this purpose for the reason that chloride of 
zinc in such resist combinations, of which it forms the 
principal ingredient, is generally very satisfactory. The 
cloth was accordingly impregnated with the potassium 
ferrocyanide and then printed with a paste which con- 
tained the chloride of zine and the basic coloring matter. 
Thereafter the fabric was treated in the same manner as 
has been described above. 

Very fine resist effects were obtained in this manner 
and in this case the white portions of the fabric are not 
impaired in any manner. ©n the other hand, the fastness 
of such printed and dyed fabrics is not everything that 
might be desired. In fact, the degree of fastness is only 


comparatively slight. It therefore follows that the use 
of formaldehyde and resorcinol is an entirely new method 


ot fixing the resist designs on the fabric and gives re 


sults which are entirely satisfactory. It is evident that 
the two substances form a condensation product when the 
cloth impreenated with them is steamed, and it is this 
condensation product which fastens the coloring matter 
(Der Vextilchemikei 


bo, £920; page 99.) 


on the fiber. und Colorist. number 


Color Lakes 


In an article which appeared in Revue Generale des 


Matieres Colorantes, 1925, pages 168-9, there is discussed 


the color Jakes that are formed with 


resorcinol. It is 


brought out therein. that resorcinol color 


although the 


lakes are not very fast. they are nevertheless emploved 
for the production of substitutes for vermilion and 
reranium lakes. The precipitation always takes place 
with the aid of acetate or nitrate of lead. 

in the article various formulae are given for making 
resorcinol color lakes. For example, the composition 
that 1s emploved with an eosine dyestuff to obtait lor 
ike which is often used f imitating cinnabar is as 
follows: 2 3) kilog ‘ams ot sulphate of barium, 50. kilo 
srams of minimum, 1,000 kilograms of water. 12. kilo 
2Tran ot eosine, 1% kilograms of acetate t | nd 
1,000 kilograms of water. The lake is formed 
imum or on a mixture of minimum and_ s 
b; rium 

Vermilion reds are prepared with eosine lead 

sulphate of barium ground or by mixing s es 

th lakes pared from ponceaux dves rl 
oring matters are precipitated in the state of b 5 
and more rarely in the state of lead or lime lakes 

In order to obtain lakes of brilliant color and_ pos- 


sessed of good covering power with the aid of 
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matters, it is necessary to bear in mind the im- 


oie that is played by the concentration of the 


matter as well as of the various solutions of 
als employed, of the order in which the operations 
ied out, of the 


duration of the addition of the 


and above all, of the temperature at which 
ion takes place. 

coloring matters that are difficultly soluble should 

be diluted as far as possible and dissolved at an elevated 

ature. The precipitation must be carried out at 

such a temperature that the coloring matter remains in 

solution aiter the operation is completed, and gradually 
settles out as the precipitant is added. 

It is often interesting to precipitate certain basic color- 

acid lakes. In this 


ing matters on the tannin 


and acetate of soda are employed and the basic color is 


| rocess 


precipitated on the acid lake just as if a simple dyeing 


vith a basic dye is being carried out. It is also possible 


to operate in the reverse manner, and also in certain cases 


to make one coloring matter act on the other which often 


results in the formation of insoluble combinations which 


converted into lakes with the aid of chloride or 


r tannin. 


icid lakes have the advantage over basic lakes ot 


rast to light. It is very interesting to note 
plete insolubilitv in almost common or 


his 


e acid lakes may be assigned to the presence ot 


atin ] = ; 
nts and particularly in 


Oop 


acid radicle in molecule. 


1 


coloring matter is employed in small 


add 


the eround 


id finally 


customary to first the solution of 


+1, +] 
Nei the 


to compl 
solution if ch 


the basic colorins 


pr yn tions. 


] 


then to add 


barium, 


thereafter fixed 


Tr) \ 
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New Investigations in the Dyeing Process 
This was the subject of an address which was recently 
Dr. Rk. Halle ‘Tenth 


delivered Dy ie. before the 
of the International Society of Color Chemists which was 


Congress 


held in Vienna this year. 
The 


ered, according to Naegeli, in such a manner the definite- 


micellar structure of 


cellulose is to be consid 


a binding agent 
which has the power of swelling up when it comes in 


ly arranged mi-cells are held together by 


contact with water. 


‘or example, cotton is approximate- 


lv 16 per cent hydratable, that is, that much 


} SSECSSES 


capacity of swelling up with water. This may be easily 


determined by measuring the microscopic photographs of 


the fiber. The coloring matter penetrates into the fiber 


through the hydroiyzable binding agent. 


It has also been shown that it is just this part of the 


hber which 1s qualified to absorb greater quantities of 


\\ hen 


matter tikes place it is natural to expect an increase in 


coloring matters. such absorption of coloring 


the volume, and this 


May be determined to be 


1.2. per 
cent in the case of basic coloring matters which are dved 


an the fiber with the aid of a tannin-tarter emetic mordant. 


lhe dyeing takes place in two ways. If the particles 


of the coloring matter are distributed over the surfac e ot 


1 ] 1,: 
r, then this 


Whoas “apposition” dveing, but 


dvestufis enters into the interior 
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under pressure the particles of the dyestuff separate out 
as crystals on the cotton fiber. Experiments which were 
carried out with indigo, chrome yellow, direct and mor- 
dant dyes gave the same results. The same behavior is 
noted when the dyed fabrics are cooked under pressure. 
No sublimation takes place. It is much more likely the 
case that in the pressure treatment of the fabric the hy- 
drolyzable substance of the cellulose allows the particles 
of the coloring matter to penetrate between the micro- 
cells into the interior of the fiber, where the coloring mat- 
ter is then crystallized. This very noteworthy fact clears 
up very well the behavior of the coloring matter when the 
fabric is dried and ironed, or when it is soaped and 
steamed in order to increase the fastness of the dyestuff. 
Similar conditions may be assumed to pertain to the 
steaming of printed goods, as in this case as well, colloids 
are present. for example, the thickening agent and the 
textile fiber. (Der Textilchemiker und Colorist, 1925, 
85-86. 


FOREIGN DYES IMPORTED DURING JULY 


(Continued from page 571) 








Quantity 
Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
Sulphon Orange G—(By)...............008- 309 
Sulphon Yellow R—(By)...........22..0.00. 794 
Supramine Black BR—(By)................. 531 
Supramine Black R—(By)................... 700 
Supramine Bordeaux B-—(By)............... 200 
Supramine Brown GR—(By)................ 663 
Supramine Red B, 3B, 2G—(By)............. 1.200 
Supramine Yellow GR—(by)................ S20) 
WO PRMAG CF) vaca. ois, re orinlinla ca hlbnieny Sie 6-000 200 
Wool Blue RE Extra—(BYy) «occ ceca cewcnwcan 660 
WCE WHEE BOER) cies si ciccecdvcedccdcans 110 
Xylene Milling Blue BL Cone.—(S).......... 500 
Vat Dyes 
Algol Blue 3RP Powder—(By).............. 1,664 
Algol Yellow WF Powder (s. s.)—(By)...... 760 
Alizarine Indigo 5R Paste—(By)............ 798 
Alizarine Indigo 7R Paste—(By)............. 399 
Alizarine Indigo Black B Paste—(Byv)........ 10 
Alizarine Indigo Brown R Paste—(By)...... 6,979 
Alizarine Indigo Gray B Paste—(By)......... 100 
Alizarine Indigo Green G Paste—(By)....... 105 
Alizarine Indigo Red B Paste—(By)......... 300 
Alizarine Indigo Violet B Paste—(By)....... 105 
Anthra Brilliant Green 5G—(B).............. 1,141 
Anthra Gray BL Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(B)...... 88 
Anthra Printing Black BG Paste—(B)........ 14 
Anthra Violet BB Paste—(B) 
Anthra Violet BB Powder (s. s.)—(B)........ 59 
Anthra Wool Brown CM Vat Solid—(B)...... 100 
Anthra Wool Red BBCR Vat Solid—(B)...... 100 
Anthra Wool Yellow CG Vat Solid-—(B)...... a0 
Ciba Pink BG Powder (s. s.)—(I)............ 2,200 
Cibanone Blue 2G Powder—(l).............. 551 
Cibanone Brown R——€1)....5...6 oc scescce essed seis 110 
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Quantity 

Name of Dye and Manufacturer (poungs) 
Eridan Brilliant Scarlet B Paste—(K)........ 500 
Grelanone Blue CG Paste—(Gr-E)........... 12 
Grelanone Brown B Paste—(Gr-E)........... 112 
Grelanone Yellow RG Paste—(Gr-E)......... 112 
Helindone Printing Black RD Paste—(M)..... 4,000 
Hydron Olive GN Paste—(C)................ 500 
Hvdron Pink FB Paste—(C) 
Anthra Pink B Extra Paste—(B) 
Anthra Pink B Extra Powder—(B)........... 50t 
Hydron Pink FF Powder (s. s.)—(C) 
Anthra Pink R Extra Paste—(C) 
Anthra Pink R Extra Paste—(B) 
Anthra Pink R Extra Paste (s. s.)—(B) 
Helindone Pink R Extra Paste—(M)......... 3,569 
Hydron Searlet BB Paste—(C) 
Hydron Scarlet BB Powder (s. s.)—(C)...... 900 
Hydron Sky Blue FK Paste—(C)............ 600 
Hydron Violet R Powder (s. s.)—(C)........ 245 
Hydron Yellow NF Paste—(C).............. 1,200 
Vat Blue GCDL Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(B)....... 8? 
Wat Bime RC Paste-—(B).. .....cwcacsccccccess 44 
Vat Blue Green B Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(B)...... 1,044 
Vat Brilliant Blue R Paste—(B)............. 977 
Vat Brilliant Violet RRBA Dbl. Pst. (s.s.)—(B) 2,456 
Vat Brown FFR Paste—(B) 
Vat Brown FFR Powder (s. s.)—(B)......... 1,162 
Hlelindone Brown IGG Paste—(M) 
Vat Brown 2G Paste—(B) 
Vat Brown GG Paste—( By) 
Vat Brown GG Powder (s. s.)—(By)........ 4,648 
llelindone Brown IRT Paste—(M) 
Vat Brown RT Paste—(By) 
Vat Brown RT Powder (s. s.)—(By)......... 2 94 
Vat Golden Orange 3G Paste—(By) 
Vat Golden Orange 3G Powder (s. s.)—(By).. 1,610 
Vat Orange 3R Paste—(By)................. 2 
Vat Gray RRH Powder (s. s.)—(By)......... d 
Vat Green G Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(By) 
Vat Green G Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(B).......... ),266 
Vat Green GG Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—( By) 
Vat Green GG Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(B)......... 96 
Vat Khaki GG Paste—(B) 
Vat Khaki GG Powder (s. s.)—(B).......... 1,800 
Vat Printing Black BG Paste—(By)......... 2 
Vat Yellow GP Powder—(B)................ 300 
Vat Yellow Brown 3G Paste—( By) 

Vat Yellow Brown 3G Powder (s. s.)—(By).. 1,16? 
Thioindone Olive B Paste—(K).............. 100 
Mordant and Chrome Dyes 
Acid Alizarine Gray—(M)................... 88 
Acid Anthracene Brown KG—(By).......... 100 
Acid Anthracene Brown PG—(By)........... 1,320 
Acid Anthracene Brown WSG—(By)........ 180 
Acid Anthracene Red 5BL—(By)............ 400 
Acid Chrome Blue 3G—(By)................. 200 
Acid Chrome Yellow RL Extra—(By) 798 





Na 


Alizarin 
Alizarin 
Alizari 


Anthras 
Chromé 
Chrome 
Chrom¢ 
Chrom¢ 
Chrom« 
Chrom: 
Chrom 
Chron 
Chron 
Eriocl 
Erioch 





Foular 
Meta) 
Metac 
Moder 
Moder 
Napht 
Oxyel 
Pilatu 
Radio 


Artifi 
Benz 
Benze 
Benz 
Benz 
Benz 
Benz 
Benz 
Benz 
Benz 
Benz 
Benz 
Benz 
Benz 
Benz 
Brill 
Brill 
Brill 
Bril 
Bril 
Bril 
Bril 
Bril 
Bril 
Bri 
Chl 
Chl 
Chl 
Chi 
Ch 
Ch 








Quantity 





Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
Alizarine Fast Black SP Paste—(By)......... 499 
Alizarine Fast Blue BHG—(By)............. 300 
Alizarine Fast Gray 2BL Powder—(By)...... 2,778 
Anthracene Brown RP Paste—(By).......... 5 
Chromazone Red New Conc.—(G)............ 220 
Chrome Printing Red Y—(DH).............. 441 
Chrome Red Brown 3RD Paste—(By)........ 5 
Chromogene Azurine B—(M)................ 100 
Chromoxane Azurol BD—(By).............. 50 
Chromoxane Brilliant Violet SB—(By)....... 4.150 
Chromoxane Green 2G—(By)................ 400 
Chromoxane Pure Blue B, BLD—(By)....... 6,575 
Chromoxane Violet 5B—(By)................ 1,350 
Eriochromal Brown G Powder—(G).......... 110 
Eriochrome Geranol R Cone—(G)........... 220 
Foulard Discharge Blue B—(By)............. 50 
MetaMetachrome Blue Black 2BX—(A)....... 2,000 
Metachrome Violet 2R—(A)................. 100 
Modern Gray RCN Powder—(DH).......... 882 
Modern Olive JN—(DH).............0.0000 110 
Naphthochrome Violet R—(I)............... 141 
Oxychrome Brilliant Blue PB—(A).......... 700 
Pilatus Chrome Brilliant Blue B—(B)........ 200 
Radio Chrome Blue B—(C)...<...6..0c0000000% 900 

Direct Dyes 
Artificial Silk Black GR—(By).............. 200 
Benzo Fast Black L—(By).................. 00 
Benzo Fast Blue 2GL, 4GL—(By)............ 2,610 
Benzo Fast Brown GL, 8GL, RL—(By)....... 3,314 
Benzo Fast Eosine BL—(By)................ 300 
Benzo Fast Gray BL—(By)......scccccccssss 500 
Benzo Fast Heliotrope 4BL, 5RH—(By)...... 998 
Benzo Fast Orange 2RL—(By)............... 1,411 
Benzo Kast Red 6BL—(By).................. 200 
Benzo Fast Yellow RL—(By)................ 2,294 
Benzo Red 12B—( By) eh BA a a Eas ie rh Sn sf Sas 555 
Benzo Rhoduline Red B, 3B—iy).......... 400 
Benzo Rubine SC—(By)). .....0.0000s.0000 00% 100 
Benzoform Blue G Extra—(By)............. 10 
Benzoform Brown 4R—(By).............006- 10 
Brilliant Benzo Fast Yellow GL—(By)....... 200 
Brilliant Benzo Green B—(By)............... 529 
Brilliant Benzo Violet 2BH, 2BR—(By)....... 684 
Brilliant Congo Violet R—(A)............... 500 
Brilliant Fast Blue 3BX—(By)............... 800 
Brilliant Pure Yellow 6G—(By).............. 600 
Brilliant Sky Blue 8G Extra—(By)........... 3,164 
Brilliant Sky Blue R—(By).................. 200 
Brilliant sky Blue 2RM—(By).............. 4,532 
Brilliant Triazol Fast Violet 4BL (Gr-E)..... 224 
Chloramine Fast Red 2RL, 7BL—(I)......... 110 
Chloramine Light Gray R Cone.—(S)......... 1,001 
Chlorantine Fast Brown BRL—(T)........... 1,543 
Chlorantine Fast Green B—(I)............... 2,755 
Chlorantine Fast Red 7BL—(I).............. 44] 
Chlorantine Fast Violet 5BL, RL—(I)........ 5,290 
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Quantity 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
Chlorazol Fast Orange AG—(BD)............ 500 
Diamine Azo Fast Green G—(C)............. 276 
Diamine Brilhant Scarlet S—(M) .........4...4. 1,000 
Diamine Catechine B—(C)............... OO 
Diamine Fast Orange ER—(C)............... 1,509 
Diamine Past Rose G—(C). ics .csccassc cove 10 
Diammocene GG—(C). ...osacsscawisesiaccocs 992 
Dianil Fast Orange 2R—(M) «.....0.0. 540.006. 100 
PiaeO SO WHC) aa siddtedun Sa eoakeulwens 1,102 
Diazo Bordeaux 7B—(By)................... 1,322 
Diazo Brilliant Green—(By)................. 6,16! 
Diazo Brilliant Scarlet 2bL Extra—(By)...... 1,934 
Diazo Brilliant Scarlet 6B Ex., G Ex.—(By)... 22,424 
Diazo Brown G, 3G, 6G, 3RB—( By) st Si th sth foe 5,988 
Diazo: Past. Blue GG W—(1) b06 aces eae eee 220 
Diazo Fast Green GF—(By)..............0-- 100 
Diazo.-Past: Violet BL, 3BL—(By).........54%. 1,485 
Diazo Fast Yellow G—(By)................. 300 
Diazo Indigo Blue 4GL Extra—(By)......... 439 
Diazo Light Violet BL—(By)................ 1,200 
Diome: Mette F(a nin ceccccca cer swean 855 
Diazo Sky Blue 3G, 3GL—(By).............. 2,518 
tnazo: Yellow R—=(By) sess vescauecsdanseaies 600 
Diphenyl Catechine R Supra—(G)........... 1,102 
Diphenyl Fast Brown GNC—(G)............ 6,605 
Past Cotton oray V 1—=(A) oaks cccccssasaas 800 
Fast Cotton Yellow RL—(A)):. 26... 6.00.00 0% 200 
Minaxo Black BBNX—(B)............... 520 
New Bordeaux RX—(B).............02000 50 
Parati Black D(A) ie acs cicsins soils aisiewnis 10 
Plito. Brown GG—( BY) iis cca cdicsssasesass 300 
Pultotorm: Black Bise-—( By) .c606s00s0s00 eave 10 
Pyranot Fast Brown B—(3) ...6o6cccaceecccees 193 
Toluylene Fast brown 2R—(By)............. 200 
Toluylene Fast Orange GL—(By)........... 300 
Triazol Light Brown 3GL—(Gr-E)........... 112 
Triazol Light Gray BL—(A)................ 28 
TACOS BACK IDA sas cad deo aa weed ene 1,000 

DYEING ACETATE SILK 
(Continued from page 556) 
Enter cold and dye at 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) 


for one hour. 


Most of the SRA dyes show excellent fastness to wash- 
ing and rubbing, while the fastness to acids, light and 
alkalies varies with the particular product used, as it does 
when these same compounds are applied by any other 
method. The SRA dyes, with the exception of SRA 
Blues I and IJ, withstand wool cross-dyeing very well 
and may be used in this manner; however, acetic acid 
should be used in place of sulphuric acid in dyeing the 
wool. As most wool dyes are applied at or near the boil- 
ing temperature it is best to select those wool dyes which 
are applicable at lower temperature, i. e., below say 85 
deg. Cent. (185 deg. Fahr.) for use on acetate silk-wool 


unions. Certain CR wool dyes selected especially for 

























































under unions. 

In dyeing acetate silk—treal silk unions—the silk must 
be boiled off at a temperature below 85 or 90 deg. Cent. 
(185 to 191 deg. Fahr.) which works out well in prac- 
tice. Most of the SRA dyes stain real silk, and if it is 
desired to leave the real silk white, the SRA dyes must 
be selected for this purpose. 






The SRA dyes have been printed on Celanese by mere- 
ly thickening the 10 per cent paste with the usual thick- 
ening agents and steaming, with only minor variations 
from the usual printing practice. As a class, the SRA 
dyes do not discharge well with hydrosulphites but some 
discharge better than others. 













Fine yarns are frequently dyed by hand using double 
sticks. They are also dyed on a machine with porcelain 
Bobbins, pins, cheeses and beams are not usually 
attempted as vet. 







rollers. 





Hanks are usually entered at the dye- 






ing temperature. The jig is very applicable in dyeing 
Celanese piece goods. 

Norre.—-The SRA and Solamine dyestuffs, combined 
with the special methods of applying them, are the pro- 
tected property of British Celanese Limited, and can 
only be used in conjunction with their products. 


(Part XIII will appear in an early issue.) 









DYESTUFF TABLES 
(Continued from page 573) 
“ie USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: On wool, with acetic acid 


on a chrome bottom; on cotton, with acetate of chrome. 
Fixation very slight; a short steaming is sufficient. 












































“" SHADE: Greener and clearer than Gallocyanine. 














SHADE BY GASLIGHT: Redder. 











SOLUBILITY: Good. 














LEVEL: Like Gallocyanine. 














EXHAUSTS: Same as Gallocyanine. 
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application at low temperatures will be mentioned later 
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PRINTING: 


chrome. 


Wool: 


Cotton: Can be used for color discharge with hy. 
drosulphite. 


Suitable for slubbing with acetate of 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made in the United States by 
American Aniline Products, Inc. 


NEWPORT ANNOUNCES NEW DIRECT 
BROWN 

Newport Direct Brown GRN is the name of a new 
Direct Brown recently put on the market by Newport 
Chemicai \Vorks, Inc. A loose-leaf insert has been js. 
sued, uniform with other inserts for the Newport Binder, 
describing this new color and exhibiting it on swatch 
bows of unbleached cotton yarn. Its notable properties, 
fastness properties and application are given on_ this 
leat'et. 

Newport Direct Brown GRN is said to be of interest 
for the dyeing of cotton varns, warps, piece goods, ete, 
It is described as possessing very good fastness to hot 
pressing and steaming and its fastness to light is also 
said to be good, especially in the aftertreated shade. Rayon 
is dyed well, while Celanese and Lustron are somewhat 
stained. Pure silk may be dyed from neutral or acid 
baths, the acid bath producing stronger and slightly redder 
shades. It is claimed to produce a good union on wool 
and cotton mixtures, while in silk and cotton materials 
It dis- 


charges white in the straight shades while the after- 


the silk is dved redder and somewhat brighter. 


ireated shades give a somewhat creamy tone. 





DU PONT ANNOUNCES NEW BLACK 

KX. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. have placed on the 
market a new color designated as Pontamine Fast Black 
CW, a product particularly manufactured to leave Cela- 
nese white. This product is described as having good 
fastness for a direct color and is said to be reasonably 
fast to acids, alkalies, etc. It is recommended for the 
dyeing of cotton piece goods to leave Celanese white. It 
dyes best with the addition of 20 per cent Glauber salt at 
a temperature of 160 deg. Fahr. 








FASTNESS TO: 
Acid: Fast. 
Alkali: Fast. 
Chlorine: Fast. 
Fulling: Like Gallocyanine. 


























Ironing: [‘ast. 

Light: Equals Gallocyanine. 
Rubbing: Same as Gallocyanine. 
Washing: Very good. 


























OTHER PROPERTIES: The shade on chromed wool is very 


clear, though not as clear as Celestine Blue. 




















Can be 





DYED BY OTHER METHODS: Cotton printing: 
used for discharging Paranitraniline Red with tin. Can be 
discharged a good white with oxidizing agents. Pieces chrome 
padded and discharged are dyed well in a neutral bath and the 
white remains. 


























The fastness to light and washing of the 
chrome lake is very good. It will also stand a slight chloring. 
Padded shades may also be discharged with chlorate. It is 
necessary to use acetic and tartaric acid with the color in 
pad dyeing to prevent precipitation. 



































OFFICE MANAGER 


Office manager wanted for Chicago office of dyestutt 
and chemical manufacturers. 





Person desired who has 
practical knowledge and experience in the same industry. 


Reply Box 309, American Dvestuff Reporter. 


TEXTILE CHEMIST 


Young Textile Chemist for research work 








WANTED 
in the chemical laboratory of a large silk dyeing concern. 
Reply to Box 310, American Dyestuff Reporter, giving 
full information regarding education, experience, age 
and salary desired. 








CHEMIST 


Chemist in manufacturing concern where 
Must have 
Give full particulars as 
to experience, salary to start, references, etc. Reply to 
;ox 311, American Dyestuff Reporter. 





WANTED 
salary is not so much an object as a future. 
experience with textile sizings. 














sania 
aunt 
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Althouse 
Benzanol Art Black 


Fae ya ys tone Black suitable as a 

saddening agent, but affording 
a bloom to contrasting shades and a 
particularly even effect in dark Grays, 
Tans and all Brown shades. 





Q| Here is found a color admirably 
suited to Artificial Silk and Mercer- 
ized fibre combinations. 

cA sample sent on request 


Althouse Chemical Company 


READING, PA. 
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DYES 


for 


“Celanese” Brand Yarns, Fabrics, Ete. 


“CR” (Celanese Resist) Cotton Colors “SRA” Colors 
Dye Cotton and Artificial Silk DYE CELANESE 
LEAVE CELANESE WHITE Leave Cotton and Artificial Silk White 


By use of “CR” and “SRA” dye- “CR” and “SRA” dyestuffs are made To meet the public demand for col- 
ors FAST to LIGHT and WASF- 
INNG we offer “SRA” for DYEING 
Rye CELANESE. Economical to use, 
expert supervision. they assure moderate cost in dyeing. 


stuffs any TWO COLORS can be specifically for use with “Celanese” 
btained in ONE BATH on ‘Cela- and are prepared and tested under 
e” and Cotton or “Celanese” and 

tificial Silk. 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION 


Authorized Distributors 


AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES, Inc. 


Room 1505, 15 East 26th Street, New York City 
Telephone, Madison Square 3312 


elanese” is the registered trade-mark of the American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 15 East 26th 
Street, New York, N. Y., for its yarns and fabrics, etc. 
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AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Index to Advertisers 
Appearing in This Issue 


Althouse Chemical Co 

American Aniline Products, Inc 

American British Chemical Supplies, Inc 
American Dyewood Co 

American Laundry Machinery Co 

URE RMMII ROS. (565 8 dsatavn Sars df dcaiar earn ews acne noes 
Arabol Manufacturing Co 

Arkansas Co. 

Mame, sera Go GOs. ois sso sinsaisdacewcssiecios 
Atlas Electric Devices C 


3osson & Lane 
3orne, Scrymser Co 


Calco Chemical Co 

Campbell, John, & Co 

Carbie Come & Chemical Cos n...i.ccicincccceix oe 
Ciba Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co 


David, S. R., & Co 

Dunker & Perkins Co 

Du Pont de Nemours, E. 

Dye Products & Chemical Co — 
Dyer & Calico Printer 


Fleischmann Co 

RRR RON fa stand 48s bonds: Wit See nae eee 
Fortner, L. B., & 

Re Ce Io sobs siaiarncisrn nk wibapdiavacemrclodaw a 


Geigy Co., Inc 

General Dyestuff Corp 
Grasselli Dyestuff Corp 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co 


Innis, Speiden & Co 
International Nickel Co 
International Salt Co 


Jennings & Co 
Kali Manufacturing Co 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
MEMIGECUN. Bice OO cia. cise scinnae sciences Second C 


Lewis, John D 
RRS SO CO cs ies bale cckdioaw ds daelniceneiecen 


National Aniline & Chemical Co 

Newport Chemical Works................ Back C 
New York Color & Chemical Co 

Noil Chemical & Color Works, Inc 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co 
Permutit Co. 


Roessler & Hasslacher 
eR PeRn EONS OOS oo ao .sivcic,a'a.t,aa.oenee et oaeerens 


Sandoz Chemical Works 
Society of Dyers and Colourists 
Solvay Process Co 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co............... 
Tine Turba Laboratories, Inc 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


United Aniline Co 
United Chemical Products, Inc 
1G SS | 0 rr VI 


Vellner, Eugene 


CAUSE and EFFECT 


The quality of EXL dyes is topnotch 
because the materials that enter into 
their composition meet definite specifi- 
cations of quality. 

Definite quality is therefore a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

The high standards of EXL dyes will 
be steadfastly maintained. This is a 
promise and a guarantee. 


UNITED ANILINE COMPANY 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
120 High Street Boston 


“EXL DYES EXL”’ 


HYDROSULFITE 


N improved process in the man- 
ufacture of Hydrosulfite en- 
ables us to offer a uniform product, 
completely soluble, that will not pre- 
cipitate inactive metallic matter in 
the stripping bath. 


May we submit sample and price? 


ARKANSAS (0., Inc. 


233 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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OU PONT 
YESTUF 


Pontamine Fast Orange EG 
Pontamine Fast Brown RK 


Two unusually resistant 


direct colors 


HESE two colors are very fast to light, 

with excellent fastness to chlorine for direct 
dyes, and considerably better fastness to water, 
washing, acid and alkalies than the average 
substantive color. They are very soluble and 
level dyeing, and may be used on cotton in all 
stages of manufacture. 


These latest Du Pont Dyestuffs possess other 
desirable properties and represent two types 
which should be carefully investigated by all 
dyers. 


E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 





For 
Worsted 
Piece Goods 


We will be glad to send 
to dyers of fancy dress goods 
our bulletin 


showing how to produce 


the 


Fall 1925 Shades 


on 
Worsted Material 
with 
Newport Colors 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Boston, Mass.; Providence. R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Greensboro, N. C. 
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